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CHAPTER  I. 

"In  reviewing  the  dramatic  literature  of  England," 
says  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  in  his  admirable  essay  on 
Thomas  Otway^,  "we  are  accustomed  to  speak  loos- 
ely of  the  drama  of  the  Restoration,  as  of  a  school 
of  playwrights  flourishing  from  1660  to  1700,  and  we 
attribute  certain  qualities  without  much  distinction 
to  all  the  plays  of  this  wide  period.  We  are  not  in- 
correct in  this  rough  classification;  there  are  certain 
obvious  features  which  all  the  dramatists  who  survi- 
ved the  first  date  and  were  born  within  the  second 
unite  in  displaying.  A  Galilean  vein  runs  through 
tragedy  and  comedy,  just  as  surely  as  an  Italian 
vein  ran  through  the  Elizabethan  drama." 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  term  "Drama  of  the 
Restoration"  is  far  too  vague  to  be  of  much  service 
to  the  student  who  aims  at  something  more  than  a 
rough  survey  of  this  amazingly  productive,  though 
somewhat  chaotic,  period  of  literary  activity. 

Much  confusion  has  been  caused  by  the  loose 
practice  of  critics,  like  Professor  Wiilker,^  who  does 
not  shrink  from  crowding  the  whole  army  of  play- 
wrights from  Davenant  to  Steele  into  one  chapter, 
or  Taine^  who,  with  a  supreme  disregard  for  dates, 
thinks  fit  to  identify  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  with 
the  Restoration  dramatists. 


*  Seventeenth   Century  Studies,  pp.  299,  seqq. 

2  Geschichte  der  Englischen  Literatur,  pp.  351,  seqq. 

'  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  II.  pp.   206,  seqq. 


This  is  not  very  methodical,  to  be  sure,  but,  in 
the  case  of  Taine,  the  attraction  of  the  brilliant  wit 
with  whom  Restoration  comedy  lived  to  see  a  revi- 
val —  a  martin's  summer  of  unusual  brightness  — 
proved  stronger  than  the  care  for  consistency  of  plan. 

Mr.  Gosse  was  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
attempt  a  nicer  classification,  by  proposing  to  divide 
the  whole  school  of  the  Restoration  dramatists  into 
two  main  groups.  The  first  would  include  Dryden, 
Etheredge,  Wilson,  and  Shadwell,  who  came  to  the 
front  between  1665  and  1670,  followed  at  some  di- 
stance  by  Crowne,  Aphra  Behn,  Wycherley,  George, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lacy,  Settle,  Otway,  and  Lee, 
and  a  host  of  lesser  writers  whose  names  are  now 
remembered  only  by  the  scholar. 

To  the  second  group  would  belong  Congreve, 
Gibber,  Mary  Pix,    Vanbrugh,   Farquhar,    and   Rowe. 

From  the  chronological  point  of  view  this  classi- 
fication is  perfect.  Between  the  first  appearance  of 
the  men  of  the  first  group  and  that  of  the  writers  of 
the  second  there  lies  an  interval  of  nearly  three  de- 
cades. 

After  1675  a  period  of  political  and  religious 
troubles  set  in,  during  which  but  one  new  name  has 
to  be  recorded,  that  of  Thomas  Southerne,  who  brid- 
ges the  chasm  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
school. 

To  mark  the  distinction  between  these  two  groups, 
Mr.  Gosse  proposes  to  confine  the  name  of  "Resto- 
ration Dramatists"  to  the  earlier  body  of  writers,  and 
to  call  Congreve  and  his  contemporaries  the  "Orange 
School".  The  comparative  student  who,  like  myself, 
must  hitherto  have  been  baffled  by  the  difficulties  en- 
countered  in    grappling   with   this   refractory    period. 


will  doubtless  readily  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Gosse's  sug- 
gestion. He  ought,  however,  to  be  cautioned  against 
the  utterly  misleading  conclusion  that  "the  younger 
school  were  as  easily  supreme  in  comedy  as  the  elder 
in  tragedy."^ 

This  assertion  unfortunately  does  not  coincide 
with  the  fact  that  Etheredge,  Shadwell  and  Wycher- 
ley,  happened  to  gain  distinction  as  comic  writers, 
and  that  Rowe  was  essentially  a  tragedian,  whose 
solitary  attempt  at  comedy  was  "a  foolish  farce  which 
was  damned."^ 

With  regard  to  Southerne,  too,  I  find  myself  at 
variance  with  Mr.  Gosse,  who  describes  him  as  "be- 
longing in  age  to  the  earlier,  and  by  genius  to  the 
later,  school".  Southerne  is  one  of  those  rebel  authors 
that  bid  defiance  to  exact  classification.  Although  he 
was  hailed  by  Dryden  as  the  Terence  of  English  co- 
medy, whatever  reputation  he  has  rests  on  his  achie- 
vements as  a  tragic  writer. 

It  has  justly  been  observed  by  Professor  Ward^ 
that  in  certain  passages  of  his  pla}^  the  Fatal  Mar- 
riage, or  The  htnocent  Adultery  there  may  be  found 
a  relic  of  Elizabethan  intensity.  His  blank  verse  re- 
tains a  murmur  of  the  retreating  wave  —  as  Mr. 
Gosse  feHcitously  calls  the  sonorous  irregularity  of 
the  earlier  seventeenth  century  —  though  we  feel  that 
it  is  but  timidly  modifying  the  decasyllabic  iambic 
formula. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  not  wrong  in 
connecting   Southerne   with  the  old  drama,   it  would, 


^  lb.,  p.  301. 

'  Congreve  to  Keally,  December  9,   1704.  Cited  by  Johnson. 
'  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literattire,  Vol.  III.  p.  422  and 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography,  Vol.  LIII. 


on  the  other  hand,  be  unfair,  were  we  to  pass  him 
by  when  we  treat  of  the  serious  writers  of  the  Orange 
School  and  those  whose  dramatic  activity  extended 
beyond  the  succeeding  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  the 
first  of  the  German-born  Georges. 

Along  with  a  remnant  of  Elizabethan  intensity, 
he  possesses  to  a  high  degree  the  qualities  which 
the  latter  unite  in  displaying.  "Honest  Tom  Southerne", 
whose  long  and  singularly  prosperous  career  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  wretched  life  of  many  of  his  less 
fortunate  compeers,  endeavoured  to  carry  into  his 
poetic  work  the  sounder  principles  to  which  he  tried 
to  live  up. 

Although  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the 
main  successful  in  this  attempt,  he  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced free  from  occasional  relapses  into  the  deplo- 
rable license  of  the  worst  of  his  contemporaries. 
These  faults  are  reflected  in  his  frothy  comedies  which 
hardly  deserve  more  than  a  casual  mention,  as  they 
lack  any  serious  qualities  to  atone  for  the  intolerable 
laxity  of  speech  to  which  he  was  only  too  easily  in- 
clined to  yield.  The  same  fault  may  be  found  with 
the  comic  prose  scenes  inserted  into  his  tragedies, 
which,  though  intended  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the 
main  action,  proved  a  palpable  failure  and  have  since 
been  cancelled,  without  apparent  loss,  as  impertinent 
intrusions.* 

But  in  spite  of  all  his  shortcomings  Southerne 
deserves  a  more  honourable  mention  than  many  of 
his  more  conspicuous  fellows.  His  most  popular  play 
the  Fatal  Marriage,  or  The  Innocent  Adultery  is, 
as  will  be  remembered,    a   return   to  the   old  species 

^  A.  W.  Schlegel,   Dram.    Vorlesungen,  Vol.  III.  p.  332. 
W.  Scott,  Essay  on  the  Drama,  p.   397. 
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of  domestic  drama  with  a  distinct  moral  purpose  and 
a  certain  admixture  of  sentimentality. 

Hallam^  refers  to  the  high  moral  feeling  in  his 
tragedy  of  Oroonoko\  Hermann  Hettner,  the  lear- 
ned and  judicious  historian  of  English  Literature,  and 
after  him  other  German  critics  have  considered  Sou- 
therne's  plays  chiefly  in  the  light  of  the  moral  and 
didactic  design  which  they  pursue. 

Along  with  the  moral  current  there  runs  a  sen- 
timental one,  and  thus  Southerne  may  justly  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  precursor  of  Steele,  the  genuine  founder 
of  sentimental  comedy. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Moralisierende  Drama 
und  die  moralischen  Wochenschriften,  Hettner  re- 
marks *'Wie  wunderlich!  So  unsittlich  auch  das  eng- 
lische  Drama  unter  den  letzten  Stuarts  war,  ein  lehr- 
haft  moralisierender  Zug  hatte  nichtsdestoweniger 
immer  in  ihm  gelegen.  Wenigstens  in  der  Tragodie."^ 

Tragedy  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  was 
under  the  sway  of  Aristotle  and  Horace.  Thus,  star- 
ting from  the  famous  Aristotelian  definition  that 
"tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  one  entire,  great,  and  pro- 
bable action;  not  told,  but  represented;  which,  by 
moving  in  us  fear  and  pity,  is  conducive  to  the  pur- 
ging of  those  two  passions  in  our  minds",  Dryden, 
in  his  essay  on  the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy 
laid  down  the  rule  that  "to  instruct  delightfully  is 
the  general  end  of  all  poetry.  Philosophy  instructs, 
but  it  performs  its  work  by  precept;  which  is  not 
delightful,  or  not  so  delightful  as  example.  To  purge 
the  passions  by  example,  is  therefore  the  particular 
instruction  which  belongs  to  tragedy  .  .  .  ." 

^  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  III,  part  4,  Chap.  6, 

p.   524. 

2   Geschichte  der  Englischen  Liter atur,  p.   251. 


"The  first  rule  which  Bossu  prescribes  to  the  writer 
of  an  heroic  poem,  and  which  holds  too  by  the  same 
reason  in  all  dramatic  poetry,  is  to  make  the  moral 
of  the  work;  that  is,  to  lay  down  to  yourself  what 
that  precept  of  morality  shall  be,  which  you  would 
insinuate  into  the  people  ...  It  is  the  moral  that 
directs  the  whole  action  of  the  play  to  one  centre; 
and  that  action  or  fable  is  the  example  built  upon  the 
moral,  which  confirms  the  truth  of  it  to  our  experience."^ 
This  essay  dates  from  1679  and  forms  part  of  the 
preface  to  the  tragedy  of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Meanwhile  times  had  changed.  With  the  fall  of 
the  Stuarts  a  marked  improvement  in  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  social  life  of  the  nation  set  in,  which 
was  slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground.  The  Court 
had  ceased  to  be  a  hot-bed  of  licentiousness.  „Queen 
Mary",  says  Macaulay,  „was  strictly  pious;  and  the 
vices  of  the  cold,  stern,  and  silent  William  were  not 
obtruded  to  the  public  eye."^ 

With  the  name  of  Southerne,  the  first  tragic 
writer  in  whose  plays  the  moral  purpose  was  cons- 
ciously made  manifest,  Hettner  couples  that  of  Con- 
greve.  Southerne's  Fatal  Marriage  dates  from  1694, 
Congreve's  solitary  tragedy,  the  Mourning  Bride, 
from  1697.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  both  these 
dates  are  anterior  to  that  of  Jeremy  Collier's  intrepid 
attack  on  the  stage. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  me  from  entering  into 
a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  Congreve's 
Mourning  Bride,  the  theme  of  which  is  akin  to  that 
of  Southerne's  Fatal  Marriage,  though  it  differs  in  the 
denouement.  Much  judicious  criticism  has  been  besto- 

^  Preface  to    Troilus   ^  Cressida:    or,    Truth  Found  Too  Late, 
^  Essay  on  the   Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  p.  49. 


wed  upon  this  tragedy  from  Dr.  Johnson  down  to 
Prof.  Ward  and  especially  Mr.  Gosse.  I  may  be  allowed 
to  remark  in  passing  that  the  rather  severe  judge- 
ment referred  to  by  Professor  Ward^  is  not  from 
the  pen  of  Lessing,  to  whom  it  has  often  erroneously 
been  ascribed,^  but  of  Lessing's  friend  and  disciple, 
Friedrich  Nicolai.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  studious  even 
so  lighthearted  a  man  as  Congreve  was  to  fall  in 
with  this  moral  reaction.  The  endeavour  to  raise  the 
ethical  standard  of  the  stage  for  which  he  was  writing, 
is  with  singular  distinctness  expressed  in  The  Epistle 
Dedicatory  to  the  Mourning  Bride  of  which  a  few 
particularly  illustrative  lines  may  be  quoted. 

„From  hence  it  is  that  this  poem,  constituted  on 
a  moral,  whose  end  it  is  to  recommend  and  to  en- 
courage virtue,  of  consequence  has  recourse  to  Your 
Royal  Highness's  patronage;  .  .  .  And  however  im- 
perfect it  may  be  in  the  whole,  through  the  inexpe- 
rience or  incapacity  of  the  author,  yet  if  there  is  so 
much  as  to  convince  Your  Royal  Highness,  that  a 
play  may  be  with  industry  so  disposed  (in  spite  of 
the  licentious  practice  of  the  modern  theatre)  as  to 
become  sometimes  an  innocent,  and  not  unprofitable 
entertainment ;  it  will  abundantly  gratify  the  ambition, 
and  recompense  the  endeavours  of  etc."^ 

1  lb..  Vol.  III.  p.  477. 

2  Moriz  Rapp  {Sttidien  ilber  das  Englische  Theater  in  Herrig's 
Archiv,  Vcil,  XXI.  p.   198)  commits  the  same  mistake. 

^  See  Geschichte  der  englischen  Schaubiihne  in  Analekten  fiir  die 
Literatur  von  G.  E.  Lessing,  Zweiter  Teil,  Bern  und  Leipzig,  1785,  and 
Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing's  Sdmtl.  Schriften  Lachmann-Muncker,  Vol.  VI. 
p.  249,  note. 

*  The  Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedy,  in  Vol.  VI  of  the  English 
Theatre,  in   8  vols. 


And  this  moralising  tone  grows,  as  Hettner  re- 
marks, flatter  and  colder  as  we  pursue  the  course  of 
English  tragedy. 

„Hatte  bis  dahin,  so  zu  sagen,  die  moralisierende 
Wendung  mehr  nur  zwischen  den  Zeilen  gelegen  als 
die  beseelende  Triebfeder  des  Ganzen,  so  erscheint  sie 
von  nun  an  immer  mehr  und  mehr  nur  als  nacktes 
Haec  fahula  docet,  gegen  welches  die  Selbstandigkeit 
der  dramatischen  Handlung  vollig  verschwindet."^ 

The  stage  is  henceforth  to  become  a  vehicle  of 
some  moral  maxim,  just  as  in  former  times  it  had  been 
turned  to  account  in  political  and  religious  partisanship. 

It  is  plain  that  every  genuine  work  of  art  should 
be  moral.  But  if  this  moral  element  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  every  genuine  work  of  art  is  made  to  choke 
all  the  subtler  feelings  of  poetry,  if  this  moral  purpose 
is  disproportionately  obtruded  upon  the  reader  or  the 
spectator,  then  the  drama  ceases  to  be  a  department 
of  literature,  and  the  stage  is  made  to  encroach  upon 
the  province  of  the  pedagogues  of  the  school  and  the 
pulpit. 

It  was  the  custom  not  only  of  the  tragic  but  also 
of  the  comic  writers  of  that  age  to  condense  the  moral 
application  into  a  sententious  couplet  at  the  end  of 
their  plays.  But,  as  Macaulay,  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  justly  remarks,  „no  man  acquainted  with  human 
nature  could  think  that  a  moral,  packed  close  into 
two  or  three  lines,  would  undo  all  the  mischief  that 
five  profligate  acts  had  done."^ 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  this  sententious 
couplet,  although  it  had  in  most  cases  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  play. 

1  ib„  p.  255. 
^  /*.,  p.  56. 


Nicholas  Rowe  was,  according  to  Hettner  and 
other  German  critics,  the  man  to  point  the  way  to  a 
school  of  graver  playwrights  whose  chief  aim  it  was 
to  turn  the  stage  into  a  moral  establishment.  Their 
zenith,  (or  shall  we  say  nadir?)  was  marked  by  the 
rise  of  the  first  English  tragedie  raisonnable,  the  Cato 
of  Addison. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  establish  the  not  very 
remote  connexion  between  these  tragedies  and  the 
„perfectly  unreadable  plays",  as  Mr.  Gosse  likes  to 
qualify  these  specimens  of  the  tragedie  bourgeoise 
species,  produced  a  little  later  in  the  century  by  George 
Lillo  and  Edw^ard  Moore ;  but  to  enter  into  this  at  all 
fully  would  lead  beyond  the  limits  of  my  present 
field  of  enquiry. 

Rowe's  contemporary  and  first  biographer,  Dr. 
Welwood,^  maintains  that  „never  poet  painted  virtue 
or  religion  in  a  more  charming  dress  on  the  stage, 
nor  were  ever  vice  and  impiet}^  better  exposed  to 
contempt  and  hatred  .  .  .  His  muse  was  so  religiously 
chaste,  that  I  do  not  remember  one  word  in  any  of 
his  plays  or  writings  that  might  admit  but  of  a  double 
entendre  in  point  of  decency  or  morals.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  them  to  humour  the  depraved 
taste  of  the  age,  by  nibbling  at  Scripture,  or  depre- 
ciating things  in  themselves  sacred;  and  it  was  the 
less  wonder  that  he  observed  this  rule  in  his  dramatic 
performances,  since  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  and 
when  his  mirth  and  humour  enlivened  the  whole  com- 
pany, he  used  to  express  his  dissatisfaction,  in  the 
severest  manner,  with  anything  that  looked  that  way." 

^  Dr.  Welwood's  account  of  Rowe's  life  and  character  was  origi- 
nally prefixed  to  the  author's  verse  translation  of  Lucan,  published  shortly 
after  his  death.  The  memoir  was,  in  a  somewhat  curtailed  form,  reprinted 
in  the  subsequent  editions  of  Rowe's  works. 


CHAPTER  II. 

After  this  general  survey,  I  propose  to  deal  with 
one  of  Nicholas  Rowe's  plays.  The  result  of  my  en- 
quiry will  best  prove  whether  it  was  worth  my  while 
to  examine  the  work  of  this  minor  dramatist. 

Criticism  has  been  lavished  on  the  men  of  genius : 
why  should  the  less  distinguished  poets  be  passed 
over  or  dismissed  with  a  sneer?  If,  therefore,  I  call 
attention  to  the  shrouded  figure  of  a  half-forgotten 
poet,  it  is  because  this  poet  has  generally  been  neg- 
lected by  recent  historians  of  English  literature.^ 
Mr.  Gosse,  who  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
his  Seventeenth  Century  Studies  evinces  such  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  these  smaller  writers,  in  whom 
"the  progress  of  literary  history  is  most  clearly  to  be 
marked",  has  in  his  History  of  Eighteenth  Century 
Literature  room  for  only  two  brief  allusions  to  the 
translator  of  Boileau's,  Lutrin  and  "the  sentimental 
tragic  poet  Rowe".^  Professor  Korting^  dismisses  him 
with  the  following  disdainful  remark  —  "N.  Rowe 
ist  bekannter  durch  seine  Shakespeare-Ausgabe,  als 
durch  seine  Dramen,  welche  iibrigens  absolut  wert- 
los  sind". 


^  I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  bulkier  works,  such  as  Prof.  Ward's 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature. 

^  As  regards  the  translation  of  Boileau's  Lutrin^  I  may  be 
permitted  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Gosse  errs  in  ascribing  it  to  our  poet; 
Rowe  contributed  Oiily  a  memoir  of  Boileau  to  a  translation  of  the  fa- 
mous mock-heroic  by  J.  Bell.  Cf.  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography . 

'  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  englischen  Literatur^  p.  297,  par.  267. 
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This  is  acute  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  with  all 
respect  due  to  the  author  of  the  Grundriss,  I  may 
not  be  blamed  for  assuming  his  verdict  to  be  based 
upon  second-hand  information. 

Monsieur  Beljame's  book  Le  Public  et  les  Horn- 
mes  de  Lettres  en  Angleterre  au  dix-huitieme  Steele 
contains  but  a  few  desultory   references   to  our  poet. 

It  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  deal  with  the  life 
of  Nicholas  Rowe.  After  Dr.  Welwood,  to  whose 
memoir  I  have  adverted  in  a  preceding  note,  Samuel 
Johnson,^  the  biographer  par  excellence,  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  biographical  detail.  Particulars  may 
also  be  found  in  Allibone's  Dictionary  and  especially 
in  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  notice  in  the  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography. 


THE  FAIR  PENITENT. 

This  play  was  produced  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
in  1703.  The  success  of  the  performance  was  at  first 
somewhat  problematic.  "For  though  the  Fair  Penitent 
be  now  a  general  favourite  with  the  town,  it  expe- 
rienced considerable  opposition  on  its  appearance, 
owing,  as  Downes  informs  us,  "to  the  flatness  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  acts".^ 

It  nevertheless  attained  to  a  great  popularity 
and  held  the  stage  for  a  very  long  time.  Genest 
records  twenty -three  revivals  up  to  1824.  In  the  time 
of  Cumberland,    to    whose    comparative   study   of  the 


^  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets. 

^  See  Gifford's  Indroduction  to  the  Plays  of  Philip  Massinger, 
Vol.  I.  p.  86,  note  3.  Downes,  the  prompter,  describes  it  as  a  very  good 
play  for  three  acts,  but  failing  in  the  two  last,  answered  not  the  expecta- 
tions ol  the  actors.     Cf.  Johnson  Vol.  II.  p.   107,  note  7. 
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Fair  Penitent  and  Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry^  I  shall 
have  need  to  refer  again  when  enquiring  into  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  Rowe's  play  to  the  origi- 
nal from  which  it  is  borrowed,  "there  was  no  drama 
more  frequently  exhibited,  or  more  generally  read" 
than  the  Fair  Penitent. 

The  "gallant,  ga}^  Lothario"  acquired  a  proverbial 
reputation.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  James 
Phelan^  that,  as  we  speak  of  a  Shy  lock,  an  Othello, 
My  Uncle  Toby,  an  old  Major  Pendennis,  an  Over- 
reach, so  we  may  speak  of  a  gay  Lothario. 

Calista  supplied  a  favourite  part  to  the  principal 
actresses  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs,  Yates,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  Miss  O'Neill.^  In  1814  J.  B.  Kemble,  the  actor, 
edited  revised  editions  of  the  Fair  Penitent. 

The  piece  became  known  in  France  through 
numerous  prose  and  verse  translations  and  free  adap- 
tations. According  to  Querard  *  the  first  in  prose,  was 
published  in  1703,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the 
original.  An  anonymous  verse  translation  (Caliste,  ou 
la  Belle  PenitenteJ,  the  authorship  of  which  has  been 
attributed  to  the  Abbe  Seran  de  la  Tour,  La  Place, 
and  the  marquis  of  Mauprie,  was  accepted  by  the 
Comedie  Frangaise  on  February  21st,  1750,  and  acted 
for  the   first   time  on    April  27th   of  the    same  year.^ 

*  Observer,  Nos.  J  J,  78,  79,  reprinted  in  the  works  of  Massinger. 
'  On  Philip  Massinger.  Dissertation  (Leipzig,  1878),  pp.  59,  seqq, 
'  It  was    probably    under    the    spell  of  the  acting  of  one  of  these 

stars  that  Mme.  de  Charriere  conceived  the  character  of  Caliste,  the  heroine 
of  the  truly  pathetic  story  that  forms  the  sequel  to  the  author's  Lettres 
ecrites  de  Lausanne,  of  which  a  reprint,  with  a  preface  by  Philippe 
Godet,  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  A.  Jullien,  of  Geneva. 

*  La  France  Litter  aire.  Vol.  VIII.  p.   258. 

*  For  a  complete  list  of  French  translations  see  Biographie  Uni- 
verselle.  Vol.  36.  Andrieux's  rendering,  under  the  title  of  Le'nore  is 
generally  considered  the  best. 
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In  Germany  too,  it  did  not  fail  to  arouse  interest. 
The  first  translation  appeared  in  the  third  volume  of 
Neue  Probestilcke  der  englischen  Schaubilhne  aus  der 
Ursprache  iibersetzt  von  einem  Liebhaber  des  guten 
Geschmacks,  Basel  1758,  and  ten  years  later  followed 
Chr.  H.  Schmid's  translation  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
EngUsche  Theater} 

Later  in  the  century  Karl  Siegmund  Freiherr 
von  Seckendorff  produced  an  adaptation  under  the 
title  of  Kalliste} 

Duntzer^  informs  us  that,  when  the  theatre  in 
Weimar  had  been  reconstructed,  in  1780,  a  new  play 
had  to  be  chosen  for  the  inaugural  performance. 

Goethe  himself  would  have  liked  to  produce  his 
Singspiel  Jery  und  Bdtely,  but  was  unable  to  do 
so,  owing  to  the  dilatoriness  of  his  friend  Kayser, 
then  living  at  Zurich,  who  had  undertaken  to  set  it 
to  music.  Thus  Goethe  was  unable  to  prevent  Secken- 
dorflf's  "bad"  tragedy  of  Kalliste  being  selected  for  that 
purpose.  On  February  igth  1780,  the  piece  was  read 
at  Seckendorff's  and  the  cast  decided  upon.  On  May 
26th  the  theatre  was  opened  with  the  "detestable" 
Kalliste.  Goethe  and  Corona  Schroter  acted  in  it  and 
"offneten  ganz  den  Aeolischen  Schlauch  der  Leiden- 
schaften".  The  performance,  upon  the  preparation  of 
which  considerable  pains  had  been  bestowed  —  Goethe 
himself  had  undertaken  the  rehearsals  —  met  with 
universal  approbation. 

Rowe's    play    is    dedicated    to    Her    Grace    The 


^  Cf.  Essay  on  Fh.  Massinger  by  Wolfgang  v.  Wurzbach  in  Jahr- 
gang  36  of  the  Jahrbuch,  pp.   192 — 198. 

2  Kalliste,  ein  Traiierspiel  in  fiinf  Aufziigen.  Theaterstucke 
I.  Sammlung,  Dessau   1782. 

'  Heinrich  Diintzer,   Goethes  Lebeti,  pp.  324,  327. 
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Duchess  of  Ormond.  The  author's  endeavour  is  to 
describe  "those  violent  passions  which  have  been  al- 
ways strangers  to  so  happy  a  temper,  and  so  noble 
and  so  exalted  a  virtue  as  Her  Grace  is  mistress  of". 
He  humbly  hopes  "that  there  may  be  something  so 
moving  in  the  misfortunes  and  distress  of  the  play, 
as  may  be  not  altogether  unworthy  of  his  patroness's 
pity".  For  to  excite  pity  is  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  tragic  poetry.  Her  Grace's  name  is  the  best 
protection  his  play  can  hope  for,  since  she  is  the  in- 
carnation of  all  womanly  virtues.  Her  noble  Consort 
is  introduced  as  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  age. 
The  poet  laments  the  approaching  departure  of  "two 
of  our  public  ornaments",  for  Her  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  him  Governor  of  Ireland.  With 
the  assurance  that  they  (the  people  of  Ireland)  shall 
behold  Her  Grace  with  the  same  pleasure  the  Eng- 
lish shall  take  whenever  it  shall  be  their  good  for- 
tune to  see  her  return  to  her  native  country,  closes 
this  panegyric. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  insist  too  much  on  the 
hyperbolic  style  of  this  incense-burning  dedication. 
Rowe  only  followed  the  fashion  of  his  time.  All  the 
dedications  of  his  contemporaries  are  tuned  to  the 
same  pitch  of  fulsome  flattery  and  abject  servility. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  even  those  wri- 
ters who  were  not  dependent  on  their  pen  for  a  li- 
velihood —  as  was  the  case  with  Rowe  —  did  not 
consider  it  below  their  dignity  to  solicit  the  good 
graces  of  some  person  of  quality  or  the  patronage  of 
a  man  of  high  standing,  a  minister,  or  anyone  of  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs.^ 


'  See  Beljame,  pp.  355,  362. 


The  Prolog-ue  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
mention.  Written  in  heroic  couplets  it  expresses  with 
a  singular  distinctness  that  the  author's  object  in 
writing  the  Fair  Pe^iitent  was  to  give  an  example 
of  domestic  drama.  It  opens  thus: 

^'Long  has  the  fate  of  Kings  and  Empires  been 
The  common  bus'ness  of  the  tragic  scene, 
As  if  misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat, 
And  none  cou'd  be  unhappy  but  the  great." 

Defying  the  ''nice  taste"  that  dare  arraign  the 
poet's  art  for  feigning  frail  and  vicious  characters, 
for  adhering  to  nature,  mixing  lights  with  shades, 
and  representing  men  and  women  as  they  are,  the 
Prologue  concludes  with  the  following  lines: 

''With  deference  to  the  fair  he  bade  me  say, 
Few  to  perfection  ever  found  the  way; 
Many  in  many  parts  are  known  t'  excel, 
But  'twere  too  hard  for  one  to  act  all  well; 
Whom  justly  life  would  through  each  scene  commend. 
The  maid,  the  wife,  the  mistress,  and  the  friend: 
This  age,  'tis  true,  has  one  great  instance  seen, 
And  heav'n  in  justice  made  that  one  a  Queen." 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE.i 

MEN. 

ScioLTO,  a  Nobleman  of  Genoa,  Father  to  Calista  Mr.  Bowman 
Altamont,  a  young  Lord,    in   love   with  Calista, 

and  design'd  her  Husband   by  SciOLTO  Mr.  Verbruggen 

Horatio,  his  friend Mr.  Betterton 

Lothario,  a  young  Lord,   and  enemy  to  Altamont  Mr.  Powell 

RossANO,  his  friend Mr.  Baily 

'  The   names   given   here   are  those  of  the  actors  included  in  the 
original  cast. 

Ferd.  H.  Schwarz.  Nicholas  Rowe's  Fairs  Penitent.  2 


WOMEN. 

Calista,  daughter  to  Sciolto Mrs.  Barry 

Lavinia,    sister  to  Altamont,    and  wife  to  Horatio  Mrs.  Bracegirdle 

LuciLLA,  Confident  to  Calista Mrs.  Prince 

Servants  to  Sciolto. 

SCENE,  Sciolto's  Palace  and  Garden,  with  some  part  ot  the  Street  near 
it,  in  GENOA. 


ARGUMENT  OF  THE  PLAY.i 
Act  I,  Scene  I. 

A  Garden  belonging  to  Sciolto's  Palace. 
Enter  Altamont  and  Horatio, 

The  first  scene,  which  fills  the  whole  of  the  first 
act,  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  Altamont  and  his 
friend  and  brother-in-law,  Horatio.  Altamont,  rapt  with 
joy,  as  becomes  a  suitor  on  the  morning  of  his  wed- 
ding-day, exclaims: 

"Let  this  auspicious  day  be  ever  sacred. 

No  mourning,  no  misfortunes  happen  on  it; 

Let  it  be  mark'd  for  triumphs  and  rejoicings; 

Let  happy  lovers  ever  make  it  holy. 

Choose  it  to  bless  their  hopes,  and  crown  their  wishes; 

This  happy  day  that  gives  me  my  Calista." 

The  two  friends  surpass  each  other  in  extolling 
Sciolto's  unbounded  generosity.  This  Sciolto,  a  Genoese 
nobleman,  had  previously  rescued  Altamont  from  the 


*  For  obvious  reasons  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  quote  as  much  as 
possible.  The  many  quotations,  apart  from  their  material  interest,  will 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  graceful  diction  for  which  our  poet  has  justly 
been  praised.  The  spelling  is  that  of  the  edition  of  1766. 
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clutches  of  merciless  creditors,  "sour,  unrelenting,  money- 
loving  villains",  who  by  virtue  of  an  old  and  cruel  law, 
had  seized  his  dead  father's  body  for  debts  incurred 
partly  in  the  public  service  of  "ungrateful  Genoa".  To- 
day, the  kind-hearted  Sciolto  heaps  a  further  benefit 
on  Altamont  by  giving  him  the  hand  of  his  fair  daughter, 
Calista. 

This  is  what  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from 
the  conversation  of  the  two  friends,  when  "great  Sciolto" 
puts  in  appearance.  He  rejoices  at  the  happy  morn 
that  makes  Altamont  his  son-in-law.  The  latter  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  for  all  the  bounties  received  at 
his  hand.  Sciolto  knows  that  he  has  bestowed  his 
favour  on  no  unworthy  one. 

"Ev'n  from  that  day  of  sorrows  when  I  saw  thee 

Adorn'd  and  lovely  in  thy  filial  tears. 

The  mourner  and  redeemer  of  thy  father 

I  set  thee  down  and  seal'd  thee  for  my  own." 

Then  he  reminds  Altamont  not  to  waste  this  happy 
day,  but  to  hasten  to  his  bride  who  waits  for  him  im- 
patiently. 

"Oh !  Cou'd  I  hope  there  was  one  thought  of  Altamont, 

One  kind  remembrance  in  Calista's  breast, 

The  winds,  with  all  their  wings,  would  be  too  slow 

To  bear  me  to  her  feet.    For  Oh!  my  father. 

Amidst  the  stream  of  joy  that  bears  me  on, 

Blest  as  I  am,  and  honor'd  in  your  friendship, 

There  is  one  pain  that  hangs  upon  my  heart." 

I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  quote  this  passage, 
because  Altamont's  uneasiness  already  foreshadows  the 
impending  catastrophe.  Questioned  as  to  the  meaning 
of  his  words,  Altamont  reveals  to  Sciolto,  that 
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*'as  he  seal'd  his  vows 
With  rapture  on  her  lips,  he  found  her  cold, 
As  a  dead  lover's  statue  on  his  tomb;" 

that  she  wept  piteously  and  sighed  as  if  her  heart 
was  breaking;  that,  with  the  tenderest  eloquence  of 
love,  he  implored  her  to  disclose  to  him  the  cause  of 
her  sadness,  but  in  vain.  Old  Sciolto  attempts  to  reas- 
sure him  with  arguments,  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  a  father  and  better  fitted  for  the  mouth  of  a  pander. 
(They  withdraw.) 

Enter  Lothario  and  Rossano. 

Lothario  is,  as  may  be  inferred  from  one  of  Hora- 
tio's previous  remarks,  "foe  to  Altamont's  house,  and 
rival  of  their  greatness."  He  sa3^s,  that  ere  long  he 
means  to  "gaul  them  with  his  triumph  over  Calista." 
To  Rossano's  question,  if  he  had  ever  loved  her,  he 
replies  that  he  liked  her,  and  would  have  married  her, 
had  not  her  father  decided  in  favour  of  "this  honourable 
fool",  Altamont.   But  he  intends  to  have  his  revenge. 

The  rest  of  their  dialogue  is  employed  by  Lothario 
in  recounting  how  he  succeeded  in  "making  her  easy 
heart  wholly  his"  and  how  he  "snatched  the  glorious, 
golden  opportunity"  to  rob  her  of  her  innocence.  The 
cold  indifference  displayed  in  the  description  of  his 
subsequent  meeting  with  Calista  is  that  naturally  to 
be  expected  from  an  unscrupulous  rake  like  Lothario. 

Meanwhile  enters  Lu cilia,  Calista's  confidante. 
"With  a  haughty  indifference  Lothario  enquires  if  her 
fair  mistress  has  grown  cool. 

"Does  she  soften? 
And  must  we  love  again?  Perhaps  she  means 
To  treat  in  juncture  with  her  new  ally. 
And  make  her  husband  party  to  th'  agreement." 
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Lucilla  reproaches  him  with  his  cruelty  towards 
her  mistress,  but  her  story  of  Calista's  woes  produces 
no  effect  on  Lothario. 

At  this  moment  she  uses  the  last  shift,  by  giving 
Lothario  a  letter  from  Calista.  In  this  letter  Lothario 
is  told  that  his  cruelty  has  determined  her  to  yield  a 
perfect  obedience  to  her  father,  and  to  give  her  hand 
to  Altamont  in  spite  of  her  weakness  for  the  false 
Lothario;  that  she  could  almost  wish  she  had  that 
heart,  and  that  honour  to  bestow  with  it,  of  which  he 
has  robbed  her.  But,  to  set  him  at  ease,  she  adds  — 
But  Oh !  I  fear,  could  I  retrieve  them,  I  should  again 
be  undone  by  the  too  faithless,  yet  too  lovely  Lothario. 

With  a  humble  apology  for  her  weakness  —  the 
last  she  will  allow  to  her  pen,  and  the  last  with  which 
she  will  indulge  her  eyes,  namely,  the  assignation 
"to-morrow  early  at  the  garden  gate",  closes  this  billet 
doux  of  the  "lost  Calista". 

Could  Lothario  possibly  resist  so  pitiful  an  appeal  ? 
His  answer  is  as  might  be  expected: — 

"Say  to  Calista, 
The  humblest  of  her  slaves  shall  wait  her  pleasure ; 
If  she  can  leave  her  happy  husband's  arms, 
To  think  upon  so  lost  a  thing  as  I  am." 

Fearing  to  be  seen  by  Horatio,  who  enters  at 
this  moment,  Lothario,  Rossano,  and  Lucilla  hastily 
withdraw.  But  Horatio  has  seen  them.  Or  was  he 
dreaming?  Lothario  conferring  with  Calista's  woman ? 
He  notices  the  letter,  which  Lothario  had  dropped  by 
accident,  reads  it,  and  launches  out  into  a  long  sen- 
tentious soliloquy  (intermixed  with  imprecations  and 
oaths,  such  as  "Fire  and  vSulphur!")  about  the  crime 
of  the  cursed  one,  who 
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"while  she  hangs  about  thee 
With  idle  blandishments,  and  plays  the  fond  one, 
Ev'n  then  her  hot  imagination  wanders, 
Contriving  riot,  and  loose  'scapes  of  love; 
And  while  she  clasps  thee  close,  makes  thee  a  monster." 

Then  the  idea  occurs  to  him,  "What  if  I  give 
this  paper  to  her  father?" 

While  he  is  debating  this,  Lavinia,  his  wife,  enters. 
With  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  fond  wife  she  asks 
him  why  he  suddenly  left  her  brother's  nuptials,  and 
from  what  he  was  suffering,  that  she  might 

"take  him  gently  in  her  arms, 
Sooth  him  to  rest,  and  soften  all  his  pains." 

But  Lavinia  tries  in  vain  to  know  the  cause  of 
his  anxiety.  Horatio  declines  to  disclose  to  his  wife 
the  secret  of  the  painful  discovery  he  has  made.  With 
this  pleasing  picture  of  conjugal  happiness  closes  the 
first  act. 

Act  II.  Scene  I. 

A  Hall. 
Enter   Calisia  and  Lucilla. 

Calista  is  in  melancholy  mood.  Lucilla  entreats 
her  to  forget  the  false  Lothario  and  to  turn  to  the 
gentle,  faithful  Altamont,  sighing  at  her  feet. 

"My  genius  drives  me  on; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again," 

is  Calista's  reply.  In  vain  Lucilla  tries  to  dissuade  her 
from  seeing  Lothario. 

**Chide  not  my  weakness,  gentle  maid,  but  pity  me, 
A  woman's  softness  hangs  about  me  still," 
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Enter  Altamont. 

He  addresses  his  mistress  in  the  same  declamatory 
strain  in  which  he  greeted  us  in  the  opening  scene  — 
''Be  gone,  my  cares,  I  give  you  to  the  winds, 

Calista  is  the  mistress  of  the  year, 

She  crowns  the  seasons  with  auspicious  beauty. 

And  bids  ev'n  all  my  hours  be  good  and  joyful." 

But  Calista  does  not  catch  the  gentle  flame  from 
his  transport,  and  fails  to  kindle  into  joy.  She  frankly 
avows  her  aversion  to  the  match,  and  tells  him  that 
such  hearts  as  theirs  "were  never  paired  above",  that 
some  sullen  influence  has  wrought  this  fatal  marriage. 
The  wedding-day  that  fills  Altamont  with  ecstasy — 
what  is  it  to  her?  Nothing  more  than  the  day  before, 
or  any  other  in  the  course  of  time.  We  wonder  that, 
in  the  face  of  Calista's  avowed  repugnance,  Altamont 
continues  sighing  at  her  feet  and  beholding  her  as  his 
pledge  of  happiness. 

Enter  Sctolto,  Horatio,  and  Lavinia. 

Sciolto,  rapt  with  joy,  asks  the  fiddlers  and  fluters 
to  play, 

"'Till  harmony  rouse  ev'ry  gentle  passion, 
Teach  the  cold  maid  to  lose  her  fears  in  love, 
And  the  fierce  youth  to  languish  at  her  feet." 

Here  two  quatrains  of  a  ditty  by  Congreve  are 
inserted.  Music  and  dancing  begin.  The  generous  host 
bids  everybody  welcome.  All  shall  rejoice  with  him 
and  swell  the  feast  with  mirth.  The  sparkling  bowl 
shall  cheerfully  go  round  till  all  cares  are  drowned 
in  wine.  Finally  he  invokes  blessings  upon  the  young 
couple,  whereupon  the  company  withdraw. 
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Horatio,  remaining  alone  on  the  scene,  resumes 
his  soHloquy: — 

''What  if,  while  all  are  here  intent  on  revelling, 
I  privately  went  forth,  and  sought  Lothario?" 

At  first  he  thinks  that  the  letter  might  be  forged. 
But  no,  — 

**He  mark'd  the  starts  of  guilt, 
That  shook  her  soul;  tho'  damn'd  dissimulation 
Screen'd  her  dark  thoughts,  and  set  to  public  view 
A  specious  face  of  innocence  and  beauty." 

Scene  II. 

The  street  near  Sciolto's  Palace. 
Enter  Lothario  and  Rossano. 

Lothario  feels  uneasy  about  the  loss  of  Calista's 
letter,  his  instrument  of  vengeance  on  Altamont.  He 
means  to  wait  for  another  opportunity  of  talking  to 
Lucilla.  Rossano  reminds  him  of  the  danger  of  being 
discovered.  The  two  friends  confer  aside. 

Enter  Horatio. 

The  violent  altercation  which  ensues  between  the 
two  adversaries  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  second  scene. 
It  is  powerful,  though  it  would  not  have  been  the 
worse  for  being  shorter.  Besides,  it  places  Horatio  in 
the  somewhat  doubtful  light  of  a  pleader  in  a  foul 
cause.  For  had  he  not  unmistakable  proofs  of  Calista's 
guilt? 

Upbraided  with 

"Bribing  a  poor  mercenary  wretch. 
To  sell  her  lady's  secrets,  stain  her  honor. 
And  with  a  forg'd  contrivance  blast  her  virtue", 
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Lothario  boils  over  and  offers  to  draw.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  quarrel  might  have  been  brought  to  an  end, 
had  it  not  been  for  Rossano's  interposed 
"Hold,  my  Lord!  think  where  you  are." 

Now  Lothario,   stung   by    the    insults   heaped  on  him 

by  Horatio,  tells  him  that,  "for  this  city's  wealth,  for 

all   which    the   sea   wafts   to  our  Ligurian  shore",   he 

would  not  but  that  the  joys  he  reaped  with  that  fond 

wanton,  the  wife  of  Altamont,  should  be  as  public  as 

the  noon-day  sun. 

"Think'st  thou  I  meant  the  shame  should  be  conceal'd  ? 

Oh  no!  By  Hell  and  Vengeance,  all  I  wanted 

Was  some  fit  messenger  to  bear  the  news 

To  the  dull  doating  husband ;  now  I  have  found  him, 

And  thou  art  he". 

Horatio  accuses  him  of  having  forged  the  letter, 
calls    him    a    coward,    stranger    to    manhood    and   to 
glorious  dangers;  one  of  those 
"Who,  bred  at  home  in  idleness  and  riot, 
Ransack  for  mistresses  th'  unwholesom  stews, 
And  never  know  the  worth  of  virtuous  love." 

A  second  time  a  decisive  encounter  seems  inevi- 
table. It  is  Horatio's  turn  to  draw,  but  again  Rossano 
interposes.  Meanwhile  the  crowd  begin  to  gather.  With 
a  challenge  from  Lothario  — 
"West  of  the  town  a  mile,  among  the  rocks. 
Two  hours  ere  noon,  to-morrow  I  expect  thee, 
Thy  single  hand  to  mine", 
concludes  the  rattling  colloquy. 

Too  late  it  occurs  to  Horatio  that  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  duel  will  leave  Lothario  time  to  meet 
Calista. 
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"Oh  unthinking  fool   — 
What  if  I  urg'd  her  with  the  crime  and  danger? 
If  any  spark  from  heav'n  remain  unquench'd 
Within  her  breast,  my  breath  perhaps  may  wake  it; 
Cou'd  I  but  prosper  there,  I  wou'd  not  doubt 
My  combat  with  that  loud  vain-glorious  boaster." 

With  a  few  commonplace  couplets  (the  question  of 
rhyme  and  other  technicalities  shall  be  dealt  with  in 
another  place)  on  the  imprudence  of  women  and  the 
faithlessness  of  men  closes  the  second  act. 

Act  HI.  Scene  I. 

An  apartment  in  Sciolto's  palace. 
Enter  Sciolto  and   Calista. 

No  shifting  of  the  scene  takes  place  in  the  third 
act,  which  is  taken  up  by  Horatio's  interview  with 
Calista,  and  his  subsequent  quarrel  with  Altamont. 

It  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  Sciolto  and 
his  daughter.  Sciolto  rebukes  the  wayward  and  per- 
verse woman  for  being  sad  and  sullen  when  every- 
body else  is  cheerful  and  gay.  Calista  asks  her  father 
if  she  has  not  shown  obedience  enough  by  renoun- 
cing her  own  free  will  and  giving  her  hand  to  the 
husband  of  his  choice.  Why  should  he  frown  then, 
"If,  in  despite  of  all  her  vow'd  obedience, 
A  sigh  breaks  out,  or  a  tear  falls  by  chance?" 

By  the  sacred  dust  of  that  dear  saint,  her  mother, 
he  conjures  her  to  reward  the  love  of  Altamont; 
for  should  she  ever  stain  the  honour  of  her  name, 
he  would 

"Cast  her  oiF,  as  one  whose  impious  hands 
Had  rent  asunder  Nature's  nearest  ties. 
Which  once  divided  never  join  again." 
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Left  alone,  Calista  falls  into  a  meditation  on  the 
hard  condition  of  her  sex,  terminating  in  the  following 
plea  for  women's  rights: — 

'^Wherefore  are  we 
Born  with  high  souls,  but  to  assert  ourselves. 
Shake  off  this  vile  obedience  they  exact, 
And  claim  an  equal  empire  o'er  the  world?" 

Enter  Horatio. 

The  subsequent  scene  between  Horatio  and  Ca- 
lista is  not  handled  with  the  discretion  which  Hora- 
tio's opening  words  would  lead  us  to  expect: — 

"Teach  me,    some  pow'r,  that  happy  art  of  speech. 
To  dress  my  purpose  up  in  gracious  words; 
Such  as  may  softly  steal  upon  her  soul, 
And  never  waken  the  tempestuous  passions." 

It  would  have  needed  more  delicacy  and  tact 
than  Horatio  was  possessed  of  to  bring  Calista  to  an 
honourable  renunciation  of  her  unlaw^ful  affection  for 
Lothario.  When  she,  exasperated  by  Horatio's  "ambi- 
guous shuffling  phrase",  bids  him  speak  plain,  he  blurts 
out:  — 

"Lothario  and  Calista!  —  Thus  they  join 

Two  names,  which  Heav'n  decreed  should  never  meet; 

Hence  have  the  talkers  of  this  populous  city, 

A  shameful  tale  to  tell  for  public  sport. 

Of  an  unhappy  beauty,  a  false  fair  one. 

Who  plighted  to  a  noble  youth  her  faith, 

When  she  had  giv'n  her  honor  to  a  wretch." 

Such  language  is  scarcely  calculated  "softly  to 
steal  upon  her  soul."  Indignant  rage  supplies  the 
answer. 
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"Death!  and  confusion !  Have  I  liv'd  to  this  ? 
Thus  to  be  treated  with  unmanly  insolence! 
To  be  the  sport  of  a  loose  ruffian's  tongue! 
Thus  to  be  us'd!  Thus!  like  the  vilest  creature, 
That  ever  was  a  slave  to  vice  and  infamy." 

After  this  all  further  efforts  to  "teach  her  steps 
to  know  the  paths  of  peace"  only  tend  to  produce 
what  Horatio  hoped  to  avoid  —  to  waken  the  tem- 
pestuous passions. 

"Dishonor  blast  thee,  base,  unmanner'd  slave! 
That  dar'st  forget  my  birth,  and  sacred  sex. 
And  shock  me  with  the  rude  unhallow'd  sound." 

Even  the    last    means    emplo3^ed   by    Horatio  to 
subdue    Calista's    obstinacy    fails.     He    produces    the 
fatal  letter  that  shall  divulge  her  shame. 
"What  mean'st  thou  by  that  paper  ?  What  contrivance 
Hast  thou  been  forging  to  deceive  my  father? 

Oh  for  a  sword, 

To  urge  my  vengeance  on  the  villain's  hand 
That  forg'd  the  scrowl." 

Thereupon  she  tears  the  paper  to  pieces.  Ho- 
ratio's bewilderment  can  find  vent  only  in  the  one 
interjection  —  "Confusion!" 

Calista's  last  words  are  by  no  means  ambiguous, 
nor  apt  to  encourage  Horatio's  further  interference 
in  a  lady's  private  affairs. 

"Henceforth,  thou  officious  fool, 
Meddle  no  more;  nor  dare,  ev'n  on  thy  life. 
To  breathe  an  accent  that  may  touch  my  virtue; 
I  am  myself  the  guardian  of  my  honor. 
And  wo'not  bear  so  insolent  a  monitor." 

At  this  moment  Altamont  enters.  In  terms  al- 
ready sufficiently  familiar  to  us,   he  greets  his  "char- 
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ming  bride,  joy  of  his  heart,  and  pleasure  of  his  eyes". 
Amazed   at  seeing    Calista   in    tears,    and    Horatio  in 
confusion,  he  asks  her  who  has  done  her  wrong. 
'That   his   swift   sword  may   find  out  the  offender, 
And  do  her  ample  justice." 

And,  on  hearing  that  Horatio  is  the  cause  of  her 
distress,  exclaims  — 

"My  friend! 
Could  he  do  this!  He,  who  was  half  myself? 
One  faith  has  ever  bound  us,  and  one  reason 
Guided  our  wills:  Have  I  not  found  him  just, 
Honest  as  truth  itself?  And  cou'd  he  break 
The  sanctity  of  friendship?  Cou'd  he  wound 
The  heart  of  Altamont  in  his  Calista?" 

With,  all   the   bitterness   of  which   her  wounded 
heart  is  capable  Calista  repeats: — 
"The  man  who  dar'd  to  do  it  was  Horatio ! 
Thy  darling  friend!  'Twas  Altamont's  Horatio!" 

Then  pouring  the  vials  of  her  wrath  upon  the 
innocent  Altamont: — 

"But  mark  me  well!  While  thy  divided  heart 
Dotes  on  a  villain  that  has  wrong'd  me  thus, 
No  force  shall  drag  me  to  thy  hated  bed." 

"With  ten  thousand  fires  shooting  from  her  angry 
eyes"  the  furious  fair  one  withdraws.  Horatio's  at- 
tempt to  warn  his  friend  of  the  rocks  and  quicksands 
whereon  he  shall  be  wrecked,  proves  hardly  more 
successful  than  his  previous  mterview  with  Calista. 
Altamont  disclaims  his  friendship.  Horatio  charges 
him  with  ingratitude,  asks  him  if  his  father  would 
have  used  him  thus,  if  he  would  have  left  him  for  a 
woman,  nay,  a  vile  one. 
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At  these  words  Altamont  fires  up,  but,  recollec- 
ting that  a  kind  of  venerable  mark  hanging  round 
his  neck  protects  him  from  his  vengeance,  dare  not 
hft  his  sword  against  him.^ 

He  dismisses  him  with  the  warning  never  to  let 
him  see  his  face  again.  Horatio  holds  him  back.  He 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  save  him  from  dishonour. 

"If  honor  be  thy  care,  if  thou  wou'dst  live, 
Without  the  name  of  credulous,  wittal  husband, 
Avoid  thy  bride,  shun  her  detested  bed, 
The  joys  it  yields  are  dash'd  with  poison  — 

Aliamont:—  Off! 

To  urge  me  but  a  minute  more  is  fatal. 

Horatio: —  She  is  polluted!   stain'd!" 

Altamont,  forgetful  of  the  talisman  by  virtue  of 
which  we  believed  Horatio  to  be  invulnerable,  strikes 
him.  Horatio,  willing  or  not,  has  to  draw,  but,  upon 
the  reflection  that  "his  father  is  in  his  face"  puts  up 
his  sword.  Altamont  compels  hirn  to  fight. 

Lavinia  enters  in  due  time  to  interpose  between 
the  fighting  men.  Out  of  pity  for  his  sister  whom  he 
would   not    make  the   lonely  mourner    of  a  widowed 


*  What   the   charm   alluded    to  was,   cannot  be   inferred  from  this 
or  any  other  passage  of  the  play  under  discussion.     It  however   appears 
from  Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry,   Act  II.  Scene  I,    that  it  was  a  medal, 
bestowed  upon  Romont  (Rowe's  Horatio)  by  Charalois  (Altamont)  after 
his  father's  death.  The  passage  in  question  runs  thus : 
Romont  —  "Wear  thou  this  medal  of  himself — that,  like 
A  hearty  oak,  grew'st  close  to  this  tall  pine. 
Even  in  the  wildest  wilderness  of  war. 
Whereon  foes  broke  their  swords,  and  tired  themselves: 
Wounded  and  hack'd  ye  were,  but  never  fell'd." 
It    is    odd    that    this  should  have  escaped  the  sagacity  of  Cumber- 
land. 
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bed,^  Altamont  spares  Horatio's  life,  but  warns  him 
"no  more  to  know  this  hospitable  roof". 

Lavinia's  attempt  at  reconciliation  is  rejected  by 
Altamont,  who  tears  himself  away  from  her  to  fly 
to  Calista's  arms,  where, 

"Breathless  with  bliss,  upon  her  panting  breast, 
In  broken  melting  accents  he  will  swear, 
Henceforth  to  trust  his  heart  with  none  but  her." 

It  is  perfectly  ludicrous  to  hear  Altamont  speak 
thus  after  Calista's  avowal  a  few  passages  before. 
With  Horatio's  resolution  to  quit  the  country:  — 

"From  Genoa,  from  falshood  and  inconstancy. 
To  some  more  honest  distant  clime  we'll  go, 
Nor  will  I  be  beholden  to  my  country, 
For  ought  but  thee,  the  partner  of  my  flight", 

and  a  few  touching  words  by  Lavinia,  who  is  willing 
to  forsake  her  country,  brother,  friends,  and  all  the 
little  wealth  she  saved  from  the  shipwreck  of  her 
father's  fortunes,  to  share  her  husband's  exile,  the 
third  act  closes. 

Act  IV.     Scene  L 

A  garden. 
Enter  Altamont. 

Altamont  philosophises  on  the  unequal  tempers 
ingrained  in  men,  complains  of  the  ingratitude  of  Ca- 
lista,  whose  aversion,  tears,  and  sullen  sorrow  dashed 
all  his  bliss  and  damped  his  bridal  bed,  and  bemoans 
the  loss  of  his  friend  Horatio. 


*    A   striking   reminiscence    of  Shakespeare's  Richard  III,    Act  I. 
Sc.  2:— 

"And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed." 
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While  he  seeks  some  unfrequented  shade  to  lay 
himself  down,  Lothario  and  Calista  enter.  Lothario 
endeavours  to  soothe  the  lady,  who,  however,  rejects 
his  caresses  and  loads  him  with  reproaches  for  the 
grief  he  has  caused  her.  Lothario  reminds  her  of  their 
past  joys,  but  is  interrupted  by  Calista,  who  startles 
at  the  recollection  of  that  guilty  night,  "that  gave  her 
up  to  shame,  to  sorrow,  to  perfidious,  false  Lothario." 

Lothario  implores  the  powers  to  listen  to  the  false 
complaints  of  the  fair  deceiver,  who,  though  tenderly 
protesting  to  be  only  his,  fled  from  his  arms  to  wed 
the  man  he  most  hated  on  earth.  Calista,  growing  more 
passionate,  retorts  that  nothing  but  his  cruelty,  his 
unmanly  insolence  and  scorn  had  driven  her  to  an 
act  of  desperation.  Had  he  been  just  to  her,  neither 
Sciolto's  power  nor  all  the  vows  of  sighing  Altamont 
could  have  induced  her  to  renounce  him. 

Lothario  does  not  admit  to  have  been  unjust  to 
her,  protests  that  his  flame  of  love  burns  as  brightly 
as  at  first,  that  his  heart  beats  high,  and  that  his 
transports  are  as  fierce  as  if  she  had  never  blest  him 
with  her  beauty. 

Calista  asks  him  how  he  dared  to  take  her  for  a 
wretched  wanton,  a  toy  with  which  to  idle  away  an 
hour  of  pleasure. 

Lothario  pleads  passion,  to  which  he  must  yield: 

"Wert  thou  calm, 
Love,  the  poor  criminal,    whom  thou  hast  doom'd, 
Has  yet  a  thousand  tender  things  to  plead. 
To  charm  thy  rage,  and  mitigate  his  fate." 

Calista : — 

"Hadst  thou  been  true,  how  happy  had  I  been? 
Not  Altamont,  but  thou  hadst  been  my  lord. 
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But  wherefore  nam'd  I  happiness  with  thee? 
It  is  for  thee,  for  thee,  that  I  am  curst; 
For  thee,  my  secret  soul  each  hour  arraigns  me, 
Calls  me  to  answer  for  my  virtue  stain'd, 
My  honor  lost  to  thee;  for  thee  it  haunts  me, 
With  stern  Sciolto  vowing  vengeance  on  me; 
With  Altamont  complaining  for  his  wrongs."  — 

Altamont  emerges  from  his  retreat.  There  is  no 
time  for  rhetoric.  After  a  few  angry  words  he  draws. 
Calista  is  dumbfounded. 

"Distraction  !  Fury !  Sorrow !  Shame !  Death!"  This 
climax  is  all  Calista  is  able  to  give  utterance  to. 

The  two  men  fight.  Lothario  is  wounded  once  or 
twice,  and  then  falls.  Before  expiring  he  warns  his 
mortal  enemy: — 

"Yet  let  not  this  advantage  swell  thy  pride; 
I  conquer'd  in  my  turn,  in  love  I  triumph'd: 
Those  joys  are  lodg'd  beyond  the  reach  of  fate ; 
That  sweet  revenge  comes  smiling  to  my  thoughts. 
Adorns  my  fall,  and  chears  my  heart  in  dying." 

Calista  attempts  to  kill  herself  with  Lothario's 
sword,  but  Altamont  wrests  it  from  her.  Though  she 
has  more  than  murdered  him,  he  starts  at  the  thought 
of  any  harm  being  done  her.  Calista  scornfully  rejects 
his  pardon.  Even  if  the  secret  of  her  shame  had  not 
been  disclosed  to  Altamont,  if  the  midnight  moon 
and  the  silent  stars  had  been  the  only  witnesses  of  her 
crime,  she  would  not  have  endured  to  live. 

Sciolto  enters.  He  reproaches  Altamont  for  having 
wronged  the  man  who  told  him  the  truth,  and  then 
attempts  to  kill  his  daughter.  Altamont  seizes  his  arm, 
imploring  him  to  turn  the  sword  on  him,  that  he  may 
die  for  her  for  whom  alone  he  wished  to  live.  Calista 

Ferd.  H.  Schtoarz,  Nicholas  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent.  '^ 
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declines  Altamont's  intercession.  She  has  scorned  his 
love  and  will  not  be  indebted  to  his  pity.  Despite  her 
guilt,  she  still  retains  something  of  Sciolto's  virtue. 
Applauding  her  father's  sense  of  justice,  she  beseeches 
him  to  free  her  from  the  agon}^  that  could  make  her 
curse  everything,  even  the  author  of  her  wretched  life. 

Altamont  adjures  the  enraged  father  not  to  stain 
the  hand,  so  great  in  arms,  by  the  blood  of  his  own 
offspring. 

Altamont's  entreaties  and  Calista's  pious  care 
prevail.  But  justice  must  be  administered,  even  with 
a  Roman  severity. 

"Hence  from  my  sight,  thy  father  cannot  bear  thee; 
Fly  with  thy  infamy  to  some  dark  cell, 
Where,  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night. 
Mourning,  misfortune,  cares,  and  anguish  dwell; 
Where  ugly  shame  hides  her  opprobrious  head, 
And  death  and  hell  detested  rule  maintain; 
There  howl  out  the  remainder  of  thy  life, 
And  wish  thy  name  may  be  no  more  remember'd." 

This  passage  seems  to  suggest  the  expedient  of 
.immuring  Calista  in  a  nunnery.  Her  own  words  con- 
firm this  supposition.  (Calista  withdraws). 

(Two  or  three  servants  enter.) 

Sciolto  orders  them  to  guard  the  house.  Alta- 
mont is  much  concerned  about  Calista's  fate.  Sciolto 
calls  to  his  mind  the  deed  of  brave  Virginius.  Thanks 
to  Altamont's  intercession  he  has  decided  not  to  slay 
her,  but  she  shall  not  escape  punishment.  Further 
pressed  by  Altamont  as  to  the  resolution  he  has  for- 
med, Sciolto  declines  to  confide  more. 

A  servant  reports  that  Rossano  has  gathered  a 
a   band    of   rioters    who,    threatening   to    assault    the 
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Palace,  claim  Lothario's  release.  Sciolto  refuses  their 
demand.  His  friends  shall  buy  him  dearly,  blood  shall 
be  the  ransom. 

Lothario's  body  is  carried  of  by  servants. 

Altamont  remains  alone  on  the  scene.  He  is 
weary  of  life.  But  there  is  no  time  for  reflection.  A 
tumultuous  noise  with  clashing  of  swords  is  heard  at 
a  little  distance.  Lavinia  appears  with  two  servants, 
their  swords  drawn.  She  bids  them  fly  to  Horatio's 
rescue.  Altamont  starts  at  the  "marks  of  more  than 
savage  fury"  on  her  face.  Lavinia  recounts  how,  as 
they  were  passing  to  the  port,  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  mad  multitude  who  threatened  them  with  uplifted 
swords,  crying  for  vengeance  on  Lothario.  Horatio 
stood  the  first  brunt  but  would  have  been  unable  to 
shelter  her  from  danger,  had  not  a  party  from  Sciolto's 
palace  run  to  his  assistance.  Altamont's  first  thought 
turns  on  Horatio.  What  of  him?  At  that  very  mo- 
ment Horatio  appears  with  servants,  their  swords 
drawn. 

The  rest  of  the  scene  is  filled  by  Lavinia's  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  the  two  divided  friends.  This 
attempt  miscarries  at  first.  Horatio,  mindful  of  the  in- 
sulting blow  Altamont  had  dealt  him,  rejects  his 
penitent  apologies  as  relentlessly  as  Altamont  in  the 
preceding  act  had  rebuffed  Lavinia's  attempt  at  me- 
diation. 

It  seems  as  though  Horatio's  nature  had  been 
completely  reversed  by  the  unpardonable  affront  re- 
ceived from  his  former  friend.  Neither  Altamont's 
pitiful  submission  nor  Lavinia's  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances prevail  upon  the  sullen  and  obdurate  Horatio. 
It  is  only  when  Altamont  faints  at  his  feet  that  Hora- 
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tio  relents.  He  raises  him  in  his  arms.  Altamont  for- 
tunately recovers  and  speaks  in  pathetic  numbers. 
Horatio  suddenly  shows  an  unexpected  readiness  to 
forget  his  resentment. 

With  a  few  sententious  couplets  from  the  lovable 
Lavinia  on  "Calista,  false  and  fair,  the  nymph  that  drew 
the  ruin  on"  the  fourth  act  comes  to  an  end. 

Act  V.  Scene  I. 

A  room  hung  with  black ;  on  one  side  Lothario's 
body  on  a  bier;  on  the  other,  a  table,  with  a  skull 
and  other  bones,  a  book,  and  a  lamp  on  it. 

Calista  is  discovered  on  a  couch,  in  black;  her 
hair  hanging  loose  and  disordered.  After  music  and 
a  song,  she  rises,  and  comes  forward. 

The  scene  opens  with  a  song,  two  stanzas  of  un- 
even length  in  trochaic  verse,  on  a  dismal  theme. 

Calista  enters  into  a  long  soliloquy.  She  apostro- 
phises the  skull  and  other  relics,  throws  away  the 
book  left  there  to  teach  her  holy  sorrow,  contrition, 
and  penitence: — 

"Is  it  become  an  art  then, 
A  trick,  that  lazy,  dull,  luxurious,  gownmen 
Can  teach  us  to  do  over?"^ 

Then  she  bewails  that  haughty,  gallant,  gay 
Lothario,  the  ghastly  sight  of  whose  body  amidst  all 
this  pomp  of  horror  might  well  nigh  drive  her  to  the 
brink  of  madness.  Her  gloomy  soliloquy  is  followed 
by  the  truly  tedious  interview  with  her  father. 

We   hear   of  the  increasing  public  agitation  and 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  justified  in  interpreting  these  lines 
as  a  proof  of  the  contempt  for  the  clergy,  peculiar  alike  to  the  comedians 
and  tragedians  of  the  Restoration.    Cf.  Ward,  Vol.  III.  p.   299,  note. 
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the  discord  in  the  Senate.    This  is  the  first  and  only 
allusion  in  the  play  to  State  affairs. 

Amidst  this  general  wreck  Calista  seems  to  him 
"Like  Helen,  in  the  night  when  Troy  was  sack'd, 
Spectatress  of  the  mischief  which  she  made." 

The  old  man  has  come  to  carry  out  his  preme- 
ditated plan.  But  if  he  has  resolved  on  her  death,  why 
does  he  torture  the  agitated  mind  of  the  hapless  crea- 
ture with  words  better  left  unsaid  ?  What  other  excuse 
can  Calista  offer  than  the  frailty  of  her  sex? 
"It  was,  because  I  lov'd,  and  was  a  woman." 

To  the  question 
"Hast  thou  e'er  dar'd  to  meditate  on  death?" 
she  answers  calmly 
"I  have,  as  on  the  end  of  shame  and  sorrow." 

To  know  if  she  was  really  fully  conscious  of  the 
gravity  of  the  dreadful  moment,  the  inexorable  father 
presses  her  harder: — 

"Hast  thou  consider'd  what  may  happen  after  it? 
How  thy  account  may  stand,  and  what  to  answer?" 

Calista : — 
"I've  turn'd  my  eyes  inward  upon  myself, 
Where  foul  offence,    and   shame  have  laid  all  waste; 
Therefore  my  soul  abhors  the  wretched  dwelling, 
And  longs  to  find  some  better  place  of  rest." 

This  answer  appears  to  Sciolto  worthy  of  that 
spirit  that  dwelt  in  ancient  Latian  breasts,  when  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  world.  The  latter  part  of  this  sen- 
tence is  totally  out  of  place.  What  does  it  matter  to 
Calista  or  to  us  at  this  critical  juncture  to  be  told 
that  Rome  was  mistress  of  the  world? 

We  expect  Sciolto  now  to  acquaint  his  victim 
with  his  purpose. 
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"But  it  sticks 
Here  at  his  heart,  and  cannot  find  a  way." 

Calista  entreats  him  to  spare  her  che  grief  of 
telling  it, 

"And  write  the  meaning  with  his  ponyard  here." 

Sciolto  holds  up  a  dagger,  but,  instead  of  putting 
his  child  to  death  with  his  own  hand,  gives  her  the 
weapon  and  urges  her  to  commit  suicide.  Calista  oifers 
to  stab  herself,  but  Sciolto  seizes  her  arm.  The  "most 
unnatural  sight"  would  prove  too  much  for  him.  What 
avails  all  the  rhetoric  poured  upon  the  agonised  Calista 
if  it  only  tends  to  bring  home  to  her  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  her  instant  death  ?  Sciolto  leaves  his  daughter. 
He  is  summoned  hence  to  join  his  friends  who  are 
expecting  him. 

"There  is  I  know  not  what  of  sad  presage. 
That  tells  me,  I  shall  never  see  thee  more; 
If  it  be  so,  this  is  our  last  farewel. 
And  these  the  parting  pangs,  which  nature  feels. 
When    anguish   rends   the   heart-strings    —    Oh!    my 

daughter!" 

Sciolto  gone,  Calista  soliloquises  on  the  worthless- 
ness  of  penitence  and  prayer.  She  is  interrupted  in 
her  anything  but  penitential  reflections  by  the  entrance 
of  Altamont,  who,  with  his  customary  burst  of  elocu- 
tion, hails  the  horrors,  the  house  of  death,  the  lovely 
mistress  of  these  shades, 

"Whose  beauty  gilds  the  more  than  midnight  darkness." 

Calista  bids  him  spare  her  his  reproaches  for  the 
wrongs  she  has  done  him.  She  is  at  death's  door.  A 
moment  hence  her  suffering  will  be  past. 

In  the  further  progress  of  the  dialogue,  Calista's 
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proud,  disdainful  heart  yields  to  Altamont's  gentleness. 
Were  she  not  doomed  to  ruin,  she  might  — 
"With  him  have  liv'd,  for  ages  blest. 
And  dy'd  in  peace  within  his  faithful  arms." 

Altamont's  ready  forgiveness  of  Calista's  crime 
makes  him  consider  even  the  possibility  of  a  happy 
reunion  with  Calista.  Calista  however  rejects  this  idea  — 
"What!  in  death?" 

Thereupon  Altamont  decides  to  share  her  hard 
fate. 

The  catastrophe  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  Horatio 
brings  the  sad  tidings  of  Sciolto's  death.  Too  late  had 
they  run  to  his  assistance.  It  seemed  as  though  he 
had  sought  death  from  the  swords  of  the  hostile  crowd. 
Calista  stabs  herself.  Altamont  is  about  to  follow  her 
example,  but  is  prevented  by  Horatio.  Sciolto,  "pale 
and  bloody"  enters,  supported  by  servants.  He  forgives 
his  daughter.  With  a  last  appeal  to  "gentle  Altamont", 
"excellent  young  man  of  wond'rous  worth",  Calista 
dies.  Soon  after  Sciolto  breathes  his  last,  not  without 
having  blessed  Altamont,  and  bequeathed  his  fortune 
to  him  and  Horatio.  Upon  this  Altamont  resigns  the 
legacy  to  his  friend, 

"While  he  pursues  his  father  and  his  love. 
And  finds  his  only  portion  in  the  grave." 

Horatio  conveys  the  moral    of  the   play,   packed 
into  the  following  couplets: — 
"By  such  examples  are  we  taught  to  prove 
The  sorrows  that  attend  unlawful  love; 
Death,  or  some  worse  misfortunes,  soon  divide 
The  injur'd  bridegroom  from  his  guilty  bride: 
If  you  would  have  the  nuptial  union  last, 
Let  virtue  be  the  bond  that  ties  it  fast." 
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The  Epilogue,  spoken  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  ^  who 
played  Lavinia,  was  evidently  intended  to  countervail 
the  effect  produced  by  the  gloomy  finale  of  the  play. 
The  audience  was  not  to  be  dismissed  in  low  spirits. 
Therefore  they  were  offered  a  cordial  to  aid  digestion.^ 

Rowe's  Epilogue  may  be  pronounced  free  from 
the  repellent  indecency  with  which  the  productions  of 
his  more  frivolous  fellow-playwrights  of  the  period 
are  almost  invariably  stained.  It  is  no  elaborate  piece 
of  poetry,  and  no  particular  discretion  is  shown  in  the 
choice  of  vocabulary.  A  spade  is  called  a  spade.  But 
there  is  no  fear  that  anybody  took  offence  at  it,  and 
even  to  the  more  fastidious  taste  of  the  modern  reader, 
it  appears  innocuous  enough,  especially  if  he  has  had 
the  unenviable  privilege  of  research  into  the  not  par- 
ticularly edifying  compositions  of  the  less  decorous 
dramatic  writers  of  the  period.  Really  the  cordial  is 
sometimes  rather  too  strong.'^ 

The  Epilogue  is  written  in  tagged  couplets,  alter- 
nating with  an  occasional  triplet,  and  comprises  thirty- 
six  lines.  The  lofty  theme  of  the  tragedy  is  carried  into 
a  lower  sphere.  The  heroine  is  described  as  the  tripping 
dame  that  could  find  no  favour.  Italian  ladies,  we  are 
told,  lead  but  scurvy  lives.  Italian  husbands  require 
strict  obedience  from  their  wives,  but  confine  the  right 
of  marriage  rule  to  their  male  line. 
"Had  we  the  pow'r,  we'd  make  the  tyrants  know 
What  'tis  to  fail  in  duties  which  they  owe; 

^  "Mrs."  was  the  title  of  address  given  to  all  ladies  of  the  theatrical 
profession,  whether  married  or  unmarried. 

2  Cf.  Beljame,  p.  66. 

^  Macaulay  severely  censures  the  license  which  the  poets  permitted 
themselves  in  these  epilogues,  and  esj)ecially  the  contemptible  practice  of 
putting  "all  their  loosest  verses  into  the  mouths  of  women."  Hist,  of 
Eng,  I.  p.  395. 
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We'd  teach  the  sauntVing  squire,  who  loves  to  roam, 

Forgetful  of  his  own  dear  spouse  at  home, 

Who  snores  at  night  supinely  by  her  side, 

'Twas  not  for  this  the  nuptial  knot  was  ty'd. 

The  plodding  petty-fogger,  and  the  cit. 

Have  learn'd  at  least  this  modern  way  of  wit: 

Each  ill-bred  senseless  rogue,  tho'  ne'er  so  dull. 

Has  th'  impudence  to  think  his  wife  a  fool; 

He  spends  the  night,  where  merry  wags  resort. 

With  joking  clubs,  and  eighteen-penny  port;" 

while  wigs  and  ale  are  good  enough  for  the  poor 
wife  at  home.  Is  it  under  such  circumstances  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  cuckold-making  tribe  supplies  the 
absent  husband's  place?  If  constancy  is  to  be  the 
fashion,  men  must  first  begin  to  reform.  Then  shall 
the  golden  age  of  love  return,  and  nothing  shall  trouble 
domestic  peace  and  happiness. 

A  few  concluding  remarks  may  follow  the  argu- 
ment of  the  play. 

In  the  first  place  I  should  have  to  enquire  into 
the  question  of  the  sources  whence  the  plot  of  the 
Fair  Penitent  is  derived,  had  this  not  already  been 
exhaustively  done  by  previous  critics.  As  far  as  the 
discovery  of  the  main  source  is  concerned,  it  is  hard 
to  add  any  essential  facts  to  the  evidence  brought 
forward  by  GiiFord  and  Cumberland.^ 

William  Gifford,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  publication  of  the  works  of  Massinger,  Ben  Jon- 
son,    and  John    Ford,    was   the   first  to    call  attention 


*  Among  more  recent  criticism  Herr  von  Wurzbaoh's  paper  on  Phi- 
lip Massinger  might  be  mentioned,  but  as  regards  the  connexion  between 
the  two  plays  this  article  adds  nothing  to  our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  question,  irrespective  of  the  erroneous  statements  in  the  summary  of 
Rowe's  plot. 
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to  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  the  Fair  Penitent,  which 
had  for  more  than  half  a  century  passed  for  the  sole 
property  of  Rowe,  was  borrowed,  or,  according  to 
Cicero's  distinction,  stolen,  from  the  tragedy  of  the 
Fatal  Dowry  by  Philip  Massinger  and  Nathaniel 
Field.  It  is  unaccountable,  indeed,  that  Rowe  should 
not  have  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  the  older 
dramatist.  Neither  in  the  dedication  to  the  Duchess 
of  Ormond,  nor  in  fhe  Prologue,  nor  anywhere  else 
that  I  am  aware  of,  is  there  any  mention  of  it.  Yet 
to  endeavour  to  refute  the  charge  of  plagiarism  would 
be  futile.  The  imitation  is  too  obvious. 

Richard  Cumberland  has  entered  into  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  comparative  merit  of  the  two  plays, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  prove  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  original.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  splen- 
didly sustained  parallel  is  not  pursued  to  the  end. 
With  the  exception  of  its  somewhat  hurried  conclu- 
sion, this  essay  may  stand  as  a  model  of  literary 
analysis,  successfully  combining  soundness  of  judge- 
ment and  elegance  of  style.  Cumberland's  enquiry 
exempts  me  from  the  task  of  comparing  the  two 
plays.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  retrospective  review 
of  the  various  judgements  delivered  on  the  Fair 
Penitent  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Professor  Ward;  in 
addition  to  this  I  propose  to  touch  on  a  point  which 
I  claim  as  a  discovery,  although  the  scraps  of  evi- 
dence I  have  to  bring  forward  may  be  found  to  lack 
conclusiveness. 

Johnson,  while  giving  the  play  unstinted  praise, 
remarks,  that  "Lothario,  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be 
hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  despised,  retains 
too  much  of  the  spectator's  kindness",  and  that  "Calista 
at  last  shows  no  evident  signs  of  repentance,  but  may 
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be  reasonably  suspected  of  feeling  pain  from  detection 
rather  than  from  guilt,  and  expresses  more  shame 
than  sorrow,  and  more  rage  than  shame".  Weakness 
of  construction  is  visible  in  the  fifth  act,  which  has 
no  raison  d'etre,  as  "the  events  of  the  drama  are  ex- 
hausted, and  little  remains  but  to  talk  of  what  is  past".^ 

GifFord,  who  is  prejudiced  against  Rowe,  finds 
fault  with  the  moral  of  the  Fair  Penitent,  "which, 
indeed,  is  little  better  than  a  specious  apology  for 
adultery." 

He  agrees  with  Johnson  in  blaming  Rowe  for 
having  set  Lothario  in  too  sympathetic  a  light.  "He 
has  lavished  the  most  seducing  colours  of  his  elo- 
quence on  Lothario,  and  acted,  throughout  the  piece, 
as  if  he  studied  to  frame  an  excuse  for  Calista".  But 
if  GifFord  considers  Beaumelle  superior  to  Calista, 
whom  he  describes  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
haughty  and  abandoned  strumpet,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suspect  his  impartiality. 

Dr.  John  Ferriar^  thinks  with  Cumberland  that 
the  interest  of  the  Fair  Penitent  is  much  weakened 
by  throwing  into  narration  what  Massinger  had  for- 
cibly represented  on  the  stage,  but  hastens  to  admit 
that  Rowe's  play  "is  rendered  much  more  regular  by 
alteration". 

Dr.  Hugh  Blair^,  a  far  humbler  dictator  of  letters 
than  Johnson,  praises  "the  many  tender  and  truly 
pathetic  scenes"  in  the  play. 


^  Lives  of  the  Eng.  Poets,  Vol.  II.  p.   107. 

2  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Writings  of  Massinger,  first  printed  in 
Vol.  Ill  of  the  Manchester  Transactions,  reprinted  in  Gifford's  Massinger. 

*  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  &'  Belles  Lettres  Vol.  II.  p.  372. 
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Henry  Neele^  speaks  highly  of  Rowe's  versifi- 
cation, and  thinks  that  the  Fair  Penitent,  although 
*'an  audacious  plagiarism",  is  creditable   to   his   taste. 

Mrs.  Inchbald^  (I  give  her  opinion  for  what  it  is 
worth)  informs  us  that  "since  the  ladies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain have  learned  to  spell,  and  have  made  other  short 
steps  (how  modest !)  in  the  path  of  literature,  the  once 
highly-favoured  Lothario  of  illiterate  times  has  sunk  in 
estimation,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  woman  of  this 
country  who  can  sympathise  in  the  grief  of  the  fair 
penitent,  whose  degraded  taste  could  prefer,  to  an 
honourable  and  valiant  youth,  his  skipping,  dancing, 
worthless  rival".  As  the  poet  has  made  his  Lothario 
too  attractive  a  personage,  Mrs.  Inchbald  holds  that 
the  actor  should  render  him  the  most  insignificant 
character  in  the  drama. 

Peculiarly  interesting  is  the  conclusion  of  her 
remarks.  The  lady  (who  is  said  to  have  been  a  de- 
vout Catholic  and  as  charming  in  her  manners  as 
she  was  prudent  in  her  conduct)  maintains  that  as 
"loss  of  maiden  innocence  is  now  limited  to  the  poor 
female  domestic  and  orphan  apprentice,  and  since 
women  of  fortune  and  quality  are  scarcely  assailable 
in  the  state  of  spinsters,  its  (the  play's)  power  of 
example   is    much  confined."    But  enough  of  this  stuff. 

Sir  Walter  Scott   in    his   admirable  Essay  on  the 

^  Lectures  on  English  Poetry,  Lect.  IV.  p.  144.  Neele(i7q8  to 
1828)  author  of  the  Romance  of  History,  tales,  and  other  miscellaneous 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  followed  the  example  of  Rowe  by  undertaking 
the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  which,  however, 
for  want  of  patronage,  did  not  extend  beyond  a  few  numbers.  Like 
Chatterton,  with  whom  he  has  been  coupled,  the  unfortunate  poet  died 
by  his  own  hand. 

^  Introduction  to  the  Fair  Penitent  in  the  British  Theatre,  Vol.  X 
Joseph  Knight,  in  his  notice  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Bio- 
graphy, calls  her  observations  "sensible  in  the  main"  (!) 
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Drama  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  "poor 
imitation  of  Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry.  "It  does  not 
greatly  excel  the  original  in  the  management  and 
conduct  of  the  piece;  and,  in  everything  else,  falls  as 
far  beneath  it  as  the  baldest  translation  can  sink  be- 
low the  most  spirited  original."^ 

Mr.  Phelan,  to  whose  thesis  I  have  previously 
had  occasion  to  refer,  points  out  that  Rowe's  Lothario 
is  vastly  superior  to  Massinger's  Novall  jr.  who  has 
no  individuality. 

Mr.  Prolss^  thinks  the  suppression  of  the  comic 
parts  an  improvement  on  the  original. 

Professor  Ward^  whose  judgement  is  obviously 
based  upon  a  careful  study  of  our  poet,  finds  that  the 
Fair  Penitent,  "while  sharing  the  general  features 
that  are  so  attractive  in  the  works  of  Rowe,  is  not 
indebted  for  its  extraordinary  success  to  any  special 
merit."  He  fears  that  this  success  is  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  "the  ghastly  device  of  the  first  scene 
of  the  last  act".  "It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose", 
continues  Professor  Ward,  "that  this  play  shows  any 
sustained  endeavour  to  trace  the  purifying  power  of 
penitence,  or  to  rival  the  tender  pathos  of  such  an 
Elizabethan  tragedy  as  Heywood's  A  Woman  Killed 
with  Kindness.  Until  she  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  her  doom,  the  unhappy  Calista  fails  to  excite 
our  sympathy,  although  "the  false  Lothario"  may 
excite  our  loathing.  Nor  is  the  plot  managed  with 
any  great  expenditure  of  skill.  Its  cardinal  points  are 
the  dropping  of  a  letter  and  an  overhearing;    on  the 


^  Miscellaneous  Prose   Works,   Vol.  IV.  p.  397. 

2  Geschichte  des  neueren  Dramas,  Vol.  II.  part  II.  p.   317. 

3  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.  Vol.  III.  pp.  435 — 436. 
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Other  hand,  a  certain  attraction  may  have  been  found 
in  the  novelty  of  a  purely  domestic  theme,  and  in 
the  concentration  of  the  action  upon  a  very  small 
number  of  persons  —  less  even  than  that  which  is 
usual  in  Rowe's  plays". 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  notwithstanding  the 
excessively  laudatory  terms  "for  there  is  scarcely 
any  work  of  any  poet  at  once  so  interesting  by  the 
fable,  and  so  delightful  by  the  language,"  Johnson's 
estimate  (in  this  case  as  in  many  others)  will  on  the 
whole  be  found  to  coincide  with  that  approved  by 
modern  criticism. 

In  Professor  Ward's  judgement  there  are  two 
points  the  validity   of  which  I  beg  leave  to  suspect. 

First,  Professor  Ward  speaks  of  the  "novelty  of 
a  purely  domestic  theme."  The  word  "novelty"  im- 
plies that  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent  was  the  first  speci- 
men of  domestic  tragedy,  that  is,  the  first  piece  which 
concerned  itself  not  with  great  national  events,  deeds 
of  kings  and  princes,  but  with  incidents  of  private  life. 

The  inaccuracy  of  this  is  proved,  without  going 
back  to  Elizabethan  times,  ^  by  the  previous  existence 
of  such  plays  as  Otway's   Orphan. 

Secondly,  Professor  Ward  mentions  the  "concen- 
tration of  the  action  upon  a  very  small  number  of 
persons  —  less  even  than  that  which  is  usual  in  Ro- 
we's plays."  Now,  there  is  one  play  (the  Royal  Con- 
vert), in  which  the  number  of  persons  is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  Fair  Penitent,  and  another  (Jane  Shore),  in 
which"  it  is  exactly  the  same.  It  seems  therefore  in- 
admissible to  enlarge  upon  these  two  points.  The  ex- 
traordinary  vogue  which  the  Fair  Penitent  obtained 


*  Cf.  Gosse,   i8th   Century  Lit.,  p.  55. 
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was,  as  we  shall  see  below,  due  to  more  plausible 
causes  than  those  alleged  by  Professor  Ward.^ 

After  this  resume  of  what  has  been  said  by  those 
who  have  more  or  less  ably  dealt  with  the  subject, 
I  should  like  to  conclude  by  touching  upon  some 
points  which  have  either  been  passed  over  or  else 
have  not  been  sufficiently  emphasised. 

Both  Dr.  Ferriar  and  Cumberland  already  noti- 
ced the  "regularity"  of  Rowe's  play.  From  the  stand- 
point of  Unity  criticism  (and  it  is  in  this  light  that  we 
must  needs  consider  it)  the  Fair  Penitent  is  as  good 
as  any  play  in  which  the  rules  have  been  adhered  to. 

The  unity  of  place  (whether  we  refer  to  Cor- 
neille,^  who  extended  it  to  "une  seule  ville",  or  to 
Johnson,^  who  only  objects  to  the  shifting  of  the  scene 
in  the  middle  of  an  act)  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
second  act,  where  the  scene  is  shifted  once,  nicely 
observed. 

The  same  attention  is  paid  to  the  unity  of  time. 
Naturalness  is  sacrificed  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  rules  by  making  Altamont  die  (of  a  broken 
heart)  rather  suddenly.  To  have  made  him  gradually 
pine  away  would,  as  Hettner  remarks,  have  impaired 
the  unity. 

As  far  as  the  unity  of  action  goes,  the  aristarchs, 
imbued  with  the  false  taste  of  the  French  theori- 
ciens  du  beau,  distended  the  importance  of  two  rules, 
the  neglect  of  which  was  considered  an  unpardonable 
ofFence."* 


^  Should  my  first  objection  prove  to  be  based  upon  a  misapprehen- 
sion on  my  part,  I  owe  Prof.   Ward  a  recantation  and  an  apology. 
^  Cf.  Lessing,  Hamb.  Dram.,  p.   263. 
»  lb.,  p.   115. 
*  Cf.  Blair  II.  p.  350.  Hamb.  Dratn.,  p.   261. 
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First:  The  union  of  the  scenes.  These  should  be 
closely  linked  with  each  other.  ^ 

To  leave  the  stage  unoccupied  in  the  course  of 
an  act  is  inadmissible. 

Secondly :  The  entrance  and  exit  of  the  persons 
have  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for. 

In  regard  to  these  two  rules  (especially  the  for- 
mer) Rowe  shows  unquestionably  more  technical  skill 
than  the  critics,  who  have  condescended  to  deal  with 
his  play,  allow.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
being  modelled  on  tbe  tragedie  classique,  Rowe's  Fair 
Penitent  must  be  submitted  to  the  standard  of  Unity 
criticism.  From  that  point  of  view  it  will  be  found 
fairly  "correct".  It  is  not  ''marred"  by  multiple  under- 
plots, ramifications  of  the  action  and  intrigue  to  dis- 
tract the  attention,  episodes  to  hamper  the  progress 
of  the  play,  comic  elements  intermingled  with  serious 
ones.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  of  all  the 
"sad  stuff"  which  provoked  the  cavils  of  the  Gallo- 
maniacs, who  were  presumptuous  enough  to  apply 
the  standard  of  Unity  criticism  to  the  immeasurable 
genius  of  Shakespeare. 

As  far  as  the  dramatic  action  is  concerned,  I 
agree  with  "  Professor  Ward  that  more  genius  might 
certainly  have  been  expended  upon  its  conduct.  Cum- 
berland already  blamed  the  poor  expedient  of  drop- 
ping the  letter,  "an  accident  which  more  frequently 
happens  to  gentlemen  in  comedies  than  in  tragedies". 
Severe  criticism  might  wish  the  place  of  the  encounter 
to    be    more    definitely    appointed,    or    object    to    the 


y  Comeille  was  more  lenient  in  this  respect.  According  to  him  the 
liaison  des  scenes^  though  "a  great  ornament  of  a  poem",  is  not  a  rule. 
In  support  of  his  statement,  Comeille  refers  to  the  practice  of  the  an- 
cients, who  do  not  always  submit  to  it. 
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time  being  prolonged  beyond  strict  probability.  The 
catastrophe,  too,  might  have  been  brought  about  in 
a  more  natural  way.  The  last  act  has  justly  been 
condemned  on  account  of  its  utter  inanity. 

In  characterisation  Rowe  is  less  successful  than 
in  construction.  Johnson  "cannot  find  any  deep  search 
into  nature,  any  discriminations  of  kindred  qualities 
or  nice  display  of  passion  in  its  progress;  all  is  ge- 
neral and  undefined".^  The  last  sentence  exactly  hits 
the  mark.  His  characters  are  not  strikingly  drawn; 
they  are  often  sketched  with  so  light  a  pencil  that 
their  features  grow  too  indistinct  to  have  any  hold 
over  our  attention.  I  need  not  therefore  dwell  at  length 
on  the  personae.  There  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
protagonist  in  this  pla}^  A  great  deal  of  the  business 
devolves  on  Horatio.  The  absence  of  a  leading  cha- 
racter, which  is,  of  course,  detrimental  to  the  unity 
of  action,  is  not  surprising  to  anyone  who  knows  the 
Fatal  Dowry,  where  Romont  (Rowe's  Horatio)  inte- 
rests us  as  much  as  Charalois  (Altamont).  Altamont 
is  a  pithless  creature  in  comparison  with  Massinger's 
hero.  He  fails  to  arouse  our  sympathy.  The  poet  — 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  —  "fixes  a  mean- 
ness upon  him,  which  prevails  against  his  character 
throughout  the  play"^  by  making  him  marry  a  wo- 
man of  whose  profound  dislike  for  him  he  was  fully 
convinced.  The  volubility  displayed  in  the  elocutio- 
nary exercises  he  performs  whenever  he  bursts  upon 
the  scene,  does  not  render  him  more  attractive. 

Horatio  is  a  paragon  of  virtue.  On  him  the  poet 
evidently    bestowed   the    greatest    care;    for   him    he 


'  /*.,  p    115. 

^  Cf.  Cumberland. 
Ferd.  H.  Schwarz,  Nicholas  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent. 
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evinces  the  deepest  concern.  Yet  there  is  very  little 
in  his  character  to  constrain  our  admiration,  and  in 
in  the  scene  with  Calista,  in  which  he  assumes  the 
role  of  a  mentor,  he  is  odious.  In  this  fatal  interview 
he  proves  to  be  sorely  deficient  in  the  one  quality 
which  the  occasion,  if  any  good  were  to  come  of  it, 
most  required,  viz.  insight  into  the  female  heart.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  this  passage  without  feeling  pain 
at  the  assault  he  makes  upon  the  defenceless  Calista. 
Horatio  is  made  to  perform  the  function  of  the  mo- 
ral lecturer.  It  is  such  a  character  that  Hettner  had 
in  his  mind  when  he  dwelt  on  the  subject  of  the 
moral  purpose,  to  which  everything  else  is  subordina- 
ted. The  sermonising  tone  of  his  speech  is  intolerable, 
and  we  feel  greatly  relieved  when  Calista  sends  the 
glib  moralist  about  his  business.  His  officious  zeal  is 
no  excuse  for  the  deplorable  departure  from  truth 
into  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  when 
he  alleges  that  the  story  is  the  public  talk  and  sport 
of  the  city.  The  poet,  who  was  anxious  to  elaborate 
a  perfectly  virtuous  character,  ought  to  have  guarded 
against  this  oversight. 

Lothario  is  the  most  lifelike  of  the  male  charac- 
ters. Although  intended  as  the  very  opposite  of  Ho- 
ratio, he  is  not  represented  as  a  mere  scarecrow.  In 
spite  of  his  faults,  he  has  as  good  a  claim  to  our  in- 
terest as  his  sanctimonious  counterpart.  In  painting 
his  portrait  Rowe  had  but  to  copy  the  unscrupulous 
gallant  of  his  time.  This  he  has  done,  with  the  result 
that  his  Lothario  has  more  living  reality  than  either 
Altamont  or  Horatio. 

The  figure  of  Sciolto  is  too  absurd  to  call  for 
any  comment. 

Of  Calista   little    remains  to  be  said.     The  older 
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critics  judge  her  very  harshly.  Whatever  her  faults 
may  be,  she  is  at  least  honest,  and  no  hypocrite  like 
her  prototype  in  the  Fatal  Dowry.  Cumberland  mag- 
nifies her  guilt,  because  her  intercourse  with  Lothario 
had  reached  the  length  of  criminality.  Beaumelle's 
coquetry  with  Novall  may  have  been  more  innocent 
(though  there  is  nothing  that  I  am  apprised  of  to 
warrant  this);  but  is  premeditated  adultery  more  ex- 
cusable than  what  Calista  has  done? 

It  is  quite  obvious  that,  as  the  object  of  Gifford 
and  Cumberland  was  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
Fatal  Dowry  (which  now-a-days  nobody  will  contest) 
their  judgement  must  be  taken  cu7n  grano  sails.  Gif- 
ford's  verdict,  especially,  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
our  way  of  thinking. 

The  other  female  character  is  a  perfect  gem. 
Lavinia,  whose  simplicity  and  tender  solicitude  are 
irresistible,  has  no  prototype  in  the  play  of  Rowe's 
rugged  predecessor.  She  might  be  a  creation  of  his 
own,  did  she  not  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance  to 
the  female  characters  in  Thomas  Otway's  tragic  dra- 
mas that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  him  to 
have  painted  her  portrait  in  ignorance  of  Belvidera, 
Monimia,  and  the  heroine  of  the  History  and  Fall 
of  Cams  Marlus,  who  shares  her  name.  This  adap- 
tation of  the  type  of  womanly  tenderness  and  purity, 
invariably  met  with  in  Otway's  tragedies,  is  very 
skilfully  grafted  on  the  old  stock.  This  consideration, 
which  suggested  itself  to  me  as  I  was  reading  Otway, 
induced  me  to  subject  the  Fair  Penitent  and  Venice 
Preserved  to  a  close  comparison. 

The  scene  in  which  Altamont  strikes  Horatio 
recalls  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  Otway's 
tragedy.     The   situation   is  as   follows.   Jaifier  has  by 
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the  entreaties  of  his  wife  Belvidera  been  goaded  into 
betraying  the  plot  in  which  he  is  himself  involved. 
The  conspirators  are  arrested  and  chained.  Jaffier  too 
enters  as  a  prisoner  and  confesses  his  treacherous  act 
to  his  friend  Pierre.  The  conspirators  refuse  to  plead 
guilty,  curse  the  Senate,  and  prefer  an  honourable 
death  to  a  shameful  pardon.  All  except  Jaffier,  who 
is  set  free,  are  carried  to  gaol.  Jaffier  tries  to  inter- 
cede, but  is  silenced  by  Pierre,  who  vents  his  whole 
wrath  on  his  former  friend  and  disgraces  him  by  a 
vile  blow. 

The  following  passage  may  have  suggested 
Altamont's  humble  and  remorseful  attitude  and 
Horatio's  relentlessness  in  the  fourth  act  of  Rowe's 
play. 

Jaff:     "No;  thou  shalt  not  force  me  from  thee. 
Use  me  reproachfully,  and  like  a  slave ; 
Tread  on  me,  buffet  me,  heap  wrongs  on  wrongs 
On  my  poor  head;  I'll  bear  it  all  with  patience. 
Shall  weary  out  th}^  most  unfriendly  cruelty: 
Lie  at  thy  feet,  and  kiss  them,  tho'  they  spurn  me; 
Till  wounded  by  my  sufferings,  thou  relent. 
And  raise  me  to  thy  arms,  with  dear  forgiveness." 

And  again  Jaffier's  account  of  the  incident  to 
Belvidera: — 

"Oh  my  dear  angel !  in  that  friend  I've  lost 
All  my  soul's  peace;  for  every  thought  of  him 
Strikes  my  sense  hard,  and  deads  it  in  my  brains! 
Would'st  thou  believe  it? 
Before  we  parted, 

Ere  yet  his  guards  had  led  him  to  his  prison, 
Full  of  severest  sorrows  for  his  sufferings, 
As  at  his  feet  I  kneel'd,  and  sued  for  mercy, 
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With  a  reproachful  hand,  he  dash'd  a  blow: 

He  struck  me,  Belvidera!  By  Heaven,  he  struck  me! 

Buffeted,  call'd  me  traitor,  villain,  coward." 

There  are  some  passages  in  Rowe's  play  which 
sound  like  reminiscences  of  Otway,  and  testify  to  a 
loving  study  of  his  writings.  In  turns  of  phrase  and 
versification  Otway's  influence  seems  to  me  undeni- 
able. The  following  fragments  bear  more  than  a  ca- 
sual resemblance. 


OTWAY. 

Bel: 

"I'll  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine 

head; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  liest,  and  swell'd 

with  sorrow, 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm 

of  love 
Into  thy  soul,    and  kiss  thee  to  thy 

rest." 
Qj..  ACT  I.     Sc.   I. 

"Like    gaudy   ships,    the   obsequious 

billows  fall, 
And  rise  again,    to   lift   you  in  your 

pride ; 
They  wait  but  for  a  storm,  and  then 

devour  you : 
I,     in    my    private     barque     already 

wreck'd, 
Like    a    poor    merchant,    driven     to 

unknown  land, 
That  had,  by  chance,  pack'd  up  his 

choicest    treasure. 
In  one  dear  casket,    and    sav'd  only 

that; 
Since  I  must  wander  farther  on  the 

shore, 
Thus  hug  my  little,  but  my  precious 

store, 
Resolv'd  to  scorn,  and  trust  my  fate 

no  more." 
ACT  I.    Sc.   I. 


ROWE. 

Lav : 
"Where  are  you  sick  ?  Is  it  your  head, 

your  heart? 
Tell  me,  my  love,  and  ease  my  anxious 

thoughts, 
That  I    may   take  you  gently  in  my 

arms, 
Sooth   you    to    rest,    and    soften    all 
pour  pains." 
ACT  I.     Sc.    I. 

Lav : 

'"Twas  all  the  little  wealth  that  poor 

Lavinia 
Sav'd    from    the    shipwreck    of    her 

father's  fortunes. 

So  when  the  merchant  sees  his  vessel 

lost, 
Tho'  richly  freighted   from  a  foreign 

coast. 
Gladly,  for  life,  the  treasure  he  wou'd 

give; 
And  only  wishes  to  escape,  and  live. 
Gold  and  his  gains  no  more  employ 

his  mind. 
But  driving  o'er  the  billows  with  the 

wind, 
Cleaves    to    one    faithful  plank,    and 
leaves  the  rest  behind." 
ACT  in.    Sc.   I. 
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I  find  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  that 
the  close  of  the  first  act  of  Venice  Preserved  sugges- 
ted Horatio's  resolution  to  quit  his  country  and  La- 
vinia's  readiness  to  be  the  partner  of  his  flight.  In 
pointing  out  the  striking  resemblance  between  the 
two  situations  I  do  not  fear  that  I  am  laying  myself 
open  to  the  charge  (often  brought  against  critics)  of 
chercher  midi  a  quatorze  heures. 

Rowe's  tragedy  of  the  Fair  Penitent  is  written 
in  blank  verse,  although  the  ends  of  acts  and  even 
occasionally  of  speeches  relapse  into  what  Nathaniel 
Lee  calls  the  "sin  of  rhyme".  Rowe  has  never 
quite  avoided  the  use  of  rhyme.  In  the  Prologue  to 
Jane  Shore,  his  tragedy  avowedly  written  in  imitation 
of  Shakespeare,  he  says:  — 

"Yet  for  those  gentle  Beaux,    who  love  the  chime. 
The  ends  of  acts  still  jingle  into  rhyme!" 

"With  regard  to  those  splendid  comparisons  in 
rhyme,  and  strings  of  couplets,  with  which  it  was, 
sometime  ago,  fashionable  for  our  English  poets  to 
conclude,  not  only  every  act  of  a  tragedy,  but  some- 
times also  the  most  interesting  scenes,  nothing  need 
be  said,  but  that  they  were  the  most  perfect  bar- 
barisms; childish  ornaments,  introduced  to  please  a 
false  taste  in  the  audience;  and  now  universally  laid 
aside."^ 

Our  poet  rather  eschews  alliteration.  For  this, 
he  merits  no  blame,  for  bold  alliteration,  however 
commendable  in  anapaests  and  dactyls,  is  illegitimate 
in  iambs.  His  language,  too,  irrespective  of  a  few 
pithy  terms,  like  "wittol",  which  are  Shakespearean 
to  the  bone,  is  not  at  all  archaic,  as  might  be  expec- 

1  Blair,  Vol.  II.  p.   364. 
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ted  of  so  ardent  a  student  of  the  Elizabethans  as 
Rowe  was.  A  few  scriptural  metaphors  and  other 
flowerets  strewn  into  some  of  his  speeches  confirm 
Dr.  Welwood's  remark  on  this  subject.  But  what  are 
we  to  make  of  the  worthy  Doctor's  averment  that 
"his  muse  was  so  religiously  chaste,  that  I  do  not 
remember  one  word  in  any  of  his  plays  or  writings 
that  might  admit  but  of  a  double  entendre  in  point 
of  decency  or  morals  ....  and  that  he  used  to  ex- 
press his  dissatisfaction,  in  the  severest  manner,  with 
anything  that  looked  that  way".  Had  Dr.  Welwood 
written  this,  coming  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Fair  Penitent,  he  could  not  but  have  recollected  cer- 
tain speeches,  particularly  Lothario's  description  of 
the  guilty  night  scene,  which  —  to  use  his  own 
phrase  —  rather  "look  that  way". 

Of  the  diction  Johnson^  observes  that  it  is  exqui- 
sitely harmonious,  and  soft  or  sprightly  as  occasion 
requires.  Hugh  Blair^  praises  the  purity  and  elegance 
of  the  language  while  he  finds  fault  with  the  too  fre- 
quent use  of  similes.  Genest^  comparing  the  language 
of  the  Fair  Penitent  to  that  of  its  original,  assigns 
the  superiority  to  the  former.  "Rowe  does  not  soar 
so  high  as  Massinger,  nor  does  he  ever  sink  so  low." 

Gifford^  admits  that  Rowe  acquired  from  the 
perusal  of  Massinger  all  that  close  application  and 
sedulous  imitation  could  give:  suavity,  ease,  and  ele- 
gance, while  he  denies  him  humour,  richness,  vigour, 
and  sublimity. 


*  lb.,  p.  107. 
2  ih.,  p.  372. 

^  Cf.  "W.  Davenport  Adams,  A  Diet,  of  the  Dratna,  Vol.  I.  p.  479 

*  Introditction, 
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Cumberland/  alluding  to  the  "exaggerated  des- 
cription of  the  guilty  scene",  pays  Rowe  a  tribute 
which  does  great  credit  to  the  impartiality  of  his  jud- 
gement. "Every  luxurious  image  that  his  inflamed  ima- 
gination could  crowd  into  the  glowing  rhapsody  is 
there  to  be  found,  and  the  whole  is  recited  in  num- 
bers so  flowing  and  harmonious,  that  they  not  only 
arrest  the  passions,  but  the  memory  also,  and  perhaps 
have  been,  and  still  can  be,  as  generally  repeated  as 
any  passage  in  English  poetry." 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  voluptuous 
colour  in  this  "glowing  rhapsody",  the  fragment  may 
be  quoted : — 

Lothario : 

"Hear  then,  I'll  tell  thee. 
Once  in  a  lone  and  secret  hour  of  night. 
When  ev'ry  eye  was  clos'd,  and  the  pale  moon 
And  stars  alone  shone  conscious  of  the  theft, 
Hot  with  the  Tuscan  grape,  and  high  in  blood. 
Haply  I  stole  unheeded  to  her  chamber. 

Rossano  : 
"That  minute  sure  was  lucky." 

Lothario: 

"Oh  'twas  great! 
I  found  the  fond,  believing  love-sick  maid, 
Loose,  unattir'd,  warm,  tender,  full  of  wishes: 
Fierceness  and  pride,    the    guardians   of  her  honor. 
Were  charm'd  to  rest,  and  love  alone  was  waking. 
Within  her  rising  bosom  all  was  calm. 


^  Cf.  Essay  in  the    Observer. 
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As  peaceful  seas  that  know  no  storms,  and  only 
Are  gently  lifted  up  and  down  by  tides. 
I  snatch'd  the  glorious,  golden  opportunity, 
And  with  prevailing,  youthful  ardor  prest  her, 
Till,  with  short  sighs,  and  murmuring  reluctance, 
The  yielding  fair  one  gave  me  perfect  happiness. 
Ev'n  all  the  live-long  night  we  pass'd  in  bliss. 
In  ecstasies  too  fierce  to  last  for  ever; 
At  length  the  morn  and  cold  indiff'rence  came; 
When  fully  sated  with  the  luscious  banquet, 
I  hastily  took  leave,  and  left  the  nymph 
To  think  on  what  was  past,  and  sigh  alone." 

It  is  not  hazardous  to  pretend  that  it  was  neither 
cold  reason,  nor  pious  chastity,  nor  any  other  quality 
of  virtue  and  religion  attributed  to  our  poet  by  his 
friendly  biographer,  that  prompted  him  to  write  these 
mellifluous  lines;  it  was  the  beat  of  the  heart.  And 
that  such  accents  as  these  were  not  the  emanation 
of  the  "frigid,  metaphysical  passion"  which  inspired 
his  models,  the  French  tragedians,  is  sufficiently  attes- 
ted. There  is  evidence  on  record  that  Rowe  fell  in 
love  with  the  charming  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who  helped 
to  make  his  Fair  Penitent  a  success,  "and  whenever 
he  gave  her  a  lover  in  a  play,  seem'd  palpably  to 
plead  his  own  passion".^ 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  numerous  allusions 
to  the  Fair  Pe7iitent  in  Hugh  Blair's  Lectures  on 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.  But  there  is  no  more 
cogent  proof  of  the  high  degree  of  favour  and  esteem 
in  which  our  tragedy  has  so  long  stood  than  the  ver- 
dict of  Macaulay,   on    whose   "incandescent   common- 


^    Colley    Gibber's    Apology ,     cited     by    W.   Davenport    Adams, 
Vol.  I.  p.   197. 
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sense"  it  is  always  safe  to  rely.  Speaking  of  Congre- 
ve's  Mourning  Bride,  he  maintains  that  to  find  any- 
thing so  good  we  must  go  twelve  years  back  to 
Venice  Preserved  or  six  years  forward  to  the  Fair 
Penitent} 


Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  p.  48. 


CHAPTER  III. 

To  avoid  too  cumbrous  notes  it  has  seemed  de- 
sirable to  refer  to  Seckendorff's^  German  adaptation 
of  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent  in  a  separate  chapter.  I  have 
not  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  Seckendorff 
was  acquainted  with  the  original,  or  whether  he  used 
one  of  the  afore-mentioned  German  translations.  It  is 
a  melancholy  reflection  that  a  year  following  that  of 
the  publication  of  Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise,  in 
which  poem  he  established  the  supremacy  of  blank 
verse  for  dramatic  composition,  such  a  perverseness 
of  taste  should  have  been  possible.  The  tragedy  is 
written  in  buskined  alexandrines,  a  metre  entirely 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  German  prosody.^  All  the 
faults  of  the  French  tragedy  recur  in  this  "detestable" 
imitation.     The  impressive  story  of  Massinger's  Fatal 

^  Karl  Siegmund  von  Seckendorff  (1744 — 1785)  became,  after  a 
successful  military  career  (first  in  the  Austrian  service  and  afterwards  in 
the  Army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia),  Lord-in-Waiting  in  the  ducal  house- 
hold at  Weimar,  where  he  joined  that  elite  of  men  of  letters  of  which 
Goethe  was  the  acknowledged  leader.  Having  a  talent  for  poetry  and 
music,  and  being  a  man  of  considerable  experience  and  culture,  he  took 
an  active,  though  not  a  prominent,  part  in  the  development  of  the  lite- 
rary life  of  his  time.  He  contributed  to  Wieland's  Teutschem  Merkur, 
supplied  translations  for  Bertuch's  Magazin  der  spanischen  und  portu- 
giesischen  Literature  and  edited  three  collections  of  popular  and  other 
songs  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  by  himself.  Besides  Kalliste  he 
wrote  an  opera  Suherha  (1779)  and  an  novel  Das  Rad  des  Schick- 
sals,  Oder  die  Geschichte  des  Tschongsi  (1783).  He  died  as  Prussian 
Ambassador,  at  Ansbach,  on  26th  April,  1 785.  Cf.  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Biographie,  Vol.  XXXIH.  p.  518. 

^  Cf.  Gustav  Freytag,  Die  Technik  des  Dramas ^  p.  281. 
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Dowry,  diluted  by  Rowe,  is  reduced  to  a  common- 
place love-tale  with  the  usual  stock  ingredients  of 
elopement  and  rapier  jugglery,  which  is  no  more 
like  the  original  fable  than  lemonade  is  like  Burgundy. 
Seckendorff's  pompous,  solemn,  declamatory  style  of 
dialogue  (soliloquy  is  more  sparingly  used  than  in 
the  Fair  Penitent)  is  no  compensation  for  the  thin- 
ness of  dramatic  action.  The  unity  of  time  is  strictly 
adhered  to.  A  note  on  the  title-page  informs  us  that 
the  action  begins  at  midnight  and  lasts  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  observance  of  the  unity  of  place,  the 
German  adapter  is  less  scrupulous  than  his  English 
predecessor.  In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  acts,  the 
scene  is  shifted  once,  whereas  Rowe  is  only  "guilty" 
of  a  single  violation  of  this  rule.  For  any  attempt  at 
characterisation  we  look  in  vain.  The  personae  are 
mere  stage  puppets.  Altamont  does  not  appear  on 
the  scene.  Lavinia  corresponds  to  Lucilla.  Lothario, 
from  whose  character  the  unattractive  features  are 
carefully  excluded,  with  the  result  that  he  loses  all 
individuality,  is  represented  as  having  been  brought 
up  by  Sciolto.  Orsano,  Sciolto's  friend,  is  an  impor- 
tation of  the  lay -figure  of  the  French  confidant.  Mon- 
taldo  is  meant  for  a  pendant  of  Rowe's  Rossano. 

At  the  opening  of  the  piece  Calista  has  just  finis- 
hed the  letter  which  Lavinia  is  to  deliver  to  her  lover, 
Lothario.  Lothario  has  forfeited  his  foster-father's  for- 
mer good-will  by  proposing  for  the  Dogeate,  (the 
scene  is  laid  at  Genoa,  as  in  Rowe's  play)  the  latter's 
rival,  Fregosa,  whose  election  bid  fair  to  warrant 
peace  to  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  second  act  Lothario  elopes  with  Calista. 
At  her  request  he  ventures  to  solicit  her  indignant 
father's    consent    to     their   union;    at    the   same  time 
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he  attempts  to  make  up  the  breach  with  Sciolto  and 
acquaints  him  with  Fregosa's  intention  of  abdicating 
the  Dogeship  in  Sciolto's  behalf.  Lothario's  pleading 
and  friendly  offers  are  rejected  with  contempt;  he 
is  disarmed  and  detained  in  the  castle.  Altamont,  we 
are  told,  has  been  made  prisoner  on  his  own  ships  by 
the  mutinous  crew.  It  appears  that  the  Senate  is  res- 
ponsible for  his  capture,  in  which  Lothario  protests 
to  have  had  no  hand  and  which  he  was  unable  to 
prevent.  In  the  fourth  act  Calista  suddenly  returns. 
Scene  between  the  two  lovers.  Interview  between 
Sciolto  and  his  runaway  daughter,  as  in  Rowe's  fifth 
act.  Lothario's  last  meeting  with  Sciolto,  ending  with 
a  challenge  from  the  latter. 

The  "unnatural  combat"  which,  luckily  for  the 
play,  is  kept  behind  the  scene,  proves  fatal  to  Lotha- 
rio, who  in  the  impetuosity  of  youth  injures  himself 
mortally.  To  this  poor  expedient  the  poet  was  obli- 
ged to  resort  in  order  to  tack  a  fifth  act  on  to  the  four 
preceding  ones.  In  this  last  act,  which  is  more  closely 
modelled  on  Rowe's  play,  and  in  which  the  same 
apparatus  of  theatrical  horror  is  called  in,  Sciolto 
prompts  his  daughter  to  drink  the  poisoned  cup.  He 
himself  falls  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Lothario's 
friends,  when  the  latter  storm  the  castle. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  bloodshed, 
gory  daggers,  and  the  like.  Of  genuine  pathos  there 
are  scarcely  any  traces  in  this  cento,  which  met  with 
what  seems  to  us  an  undeserved  success,  probably  on 
account  of  the  sentimental  note  which  appealed  to 
the  taste  of  the  audience,  and  of  Goethe's  and  Caro- 
lina Schroter's  acting,  which  lent  additional  brilliance 
to  the  performance.  As  a  specimen  of  SeckendorfPs 
best  style,  the  following  speech  may  be  quoted: — 
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Sciolto  : 


*'Und  du,  o  stolzer  Sinn!  still  endlich  dein  Verlangen! 
Schon  wird  der  blutgeKranz  in  grauenLockenprangen! 
Hinab,  verdorbner  Stamm !  was  nutzt  dein  welkes  Haupt, 
Wenn  deinen  letzten  Ast  der  Wettersturm  entlaubt, 
Kein  Fruhling  warmt  dich  mehr,  und  deine  diirren  Schalen 
Durchdringt  der  Sonne  Glut  umsonst  mit  ihren  Strahlen. 
Heil  sei  dem  dreisten  Arm  !  der  dich  dem  Spott  derWelt 
Mit  starker  Kraft  entzieht,  und  dich  zerschmetternd  fallt! 
Doch,  weh  ihm !  wenn  zu  schwach  das  Morderbeil  zu 

schwingen, 
Ihm  Mut  und  Starke  fehlt  den  Todschlag zu  vollbringen. 
Er  kommt !  —  Sein  kiihner  Blick  besanftigt  meine  Wut ! 
Die  Ehre  meines   Stamms   verlangt   Kallistens  Blut." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

By  way  of  conclusion  I  shall  try  to  sum  up 
Rowe's  characteristic  features  as  a  dramatist  in  so  far 
as  they  are  reflected  in  the  play  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed. If  originality  be  demanded  of  a  poet,  Rowe 
cannot  be  said  to  rank  very  high.  For  neither  in  the 
form  nor  in  the  substance  of  his  dramatic  compositions 
does  he  show  any  attempt  at  innovation.  In  the  form 
he  implicitly  bowed  to  the  authority  of  the  French 
law-givers  and  their  English  disciples.  In  the  choice 
of  his  subjects,  too,  he  has  struck  no  new  path.  For 
to  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  having  opened  a  new 
vein  of  dramatic  composition,  viz.  the  domestic  drama 
would  mean  to  ignore  the  previous  existence  of  the 
species,  of  which  Arden  of  Fevers  ham,  the  London 
Prodigal,  the  Yorkshire  Tragedy  and  Thomas  Hey- 
wood's  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  afford  earty 
specimens,  and  which  found  an  unrivalled  exponent  in 
Otway  some  twenty  years  before  the  Fair  Penitent 
saw  the  light. 

Hermann  Hettner  and  his  successors  have,  per- 
haps with  undue  dilatation,  dwelt  on  the  importance 
of  the  moral  and  didactic  aim,  for  which  Rowe  is 
supposed  to  have  evinced  more  solicitude  than  any 
of  his  dramatic  brethren  of  the  same  school.  "With 
regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  trage- 
dies", says  the  Scotch  rhetorician^  whose  opinion  I 
have   repeatedly   had    occasion    to    quote,    "it  is  clear 

1  Hugh  Blair,  Vol.  II.  p.  362. 
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that  they  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  lose  their 
effect  when  unseasonably  crowded.  They  render  the 
play  pedantic  and  declamatory."  In  the  Fair  Penitent 
the  note  is  often  forced,  especially  in  the  speeches  of 
Horatio.  Yet  side  by  side  with  much  dulness  and 
austerity,  we  have  noticed  lines  which  reveal  a  delight 
in  dwelling  on  sensual  (or  shall  I  say,  sexual)  allure- 
ments of  the  most  hazardous  nature,  an  approach  to 
pruriency  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  what 
Rowe's  eulogising  biographer  has  been  at  such  pains 
to  impress  upon  us.  But  to  reprove  him  for  having 
for  once  dipped  his  brush  in  another  colour  would  be 
all  the  more  narrow-minded,  since  it  is  in  such  pas- 
sages that  Rowe's  imaginative  powers  are  shown  to 
the  best  advantage.  As  a  characteristic  of  Rowe's 
dramatic  genius,  we  have  noticed  his  almost  Websterian 
addiction  to  the  display  of  "all  the  outward  machinery 
of  awe  and  gloom."  Every  imaginable  horror  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  audience  —  the  room  hung  with 
black,  dimly  lighted  by  the  unsteady  flame  of  a  torch, 
the  bier  and  the  pall,  skull  and  bones,  and  (the  greatest 
horror  of  all)  Lothario's  dead  body  "grim  with  clotted 
blood".  Mournful  music  and  a  melancholy  dirge ^  en- 
hanced the  effect  of  the  appalling  apparatus.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  vulgar  display  of  horrors  appealed 
to  the  instincts  of  an  audience  to  which  modern  squeam- 


^  The  interspersion  of  lyrics  is  a  characteristic  note  of  the  Drama 
of  the  Restoration.  The  practice  originated  in  the  hybrid  species  of  dra- 
matic entertainments,  called  operas,  which  during  the  Protectorate  Da- 
venant  contrived  to  produce  at  his  theatre,  and  which  kept  the  stage 
until  more  palatable  food  was  purveyed  for  the  keen  appetites  of  the 
playgoing  public.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  there  are  songs  in  the  Fatal 
Dowry,  as  in  two  other  plays  by  xSJassinger.  Of  these  songs  Gifford 
remarks  that  he  wished  he  could  have  thrown  them  quite  away,  for, 
"to  confess  the  truth,  they  are  good  for  nothing". 
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ishness  and  supersensitiveness  were  unknown.  On 
the  present  stage  a  like  exhibition  of  the  horrible 
would  be  condemned  as  being  altogether  irreconcilable 
with  the  higher  aims  of  tragedy.^ 

Unlike  his  fellow-dramatists  Otway  and  Southerne, 
Rowe  never  fell  into  the  noisome  practice  of  dove- 
tailing farcical  underplots  into  his  tragedies.  In  this 
respect  he  proves  again  his  ready  compliance  with 
the  French  rules. 

In  the  language  Rowe  is  truly  a  man  of  his  time. 
"The  language  of  tragedy",  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,^ 
"no  longer  expressed  human  passion  or  intimated  what 
tli  persons  of  the  drama  actually  felt,  but  described 
and  debated,  alternately,  what  they  ought  to  feel ;  and 
sounding  sentences,  and  long  similes,  exhibiting  an 
active  fancy  and  a  cold  imagination,  supplied  at  once 
the  place  of  force  and  of  pathos."  Force  and  pathos 
are  the  two  qualities  which  Rowe  rarely  exhibits.  He 
modelled  himself  to  some  extent  upon  Otway.  But 
pathos,  which  is  the  keynote  of  Otway's  tragic  dramas, 
was  not  to  be  acquired  by  study. 

If  Rowe  lacks  gifts  of  the  highest  order,  what  is 
it  then  that  commends  him  to  the  notice  of  the  student? 
"His  most  distinctive  and  most  praiseworthy  feature", 
says  Professor  Ward,^  "lies  in  the  greater  degree  of 
refinement  to  which,  in  expression,  if  not  in  sentiment, 
he  has  attained.  Rowe  is  indeed  far  from  being  an 
English  Racine;  his  style  is  too  tame  to  rise  to  the 
dignified   beauty    and    exquisite    grace   proper  to   the 


^  Cf.  A  suggestive  article,     On    the   Horrible    in    the  Drama,    in 
the  Saturday    Westminster  Gazette^  March   nth,    1905. 

2  Essay  on  the  Drama,  p.  396. 

^  Eng.  Dram.  Lit.  Vol.  III.  p.  434. 

Ferd.  H.  Schwarz,  Nicholas  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent.  5 
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great  French  tragedian;  but  he  is  at  least  subject  to 
none  of  those  grosser  influences  which  depressed  the 
higher  impulses  of  so  many  dramatists  whose  creative 
genius  was  not  inferior  to  his  own." 

Rowe  is  doubtless  a  clever  craftsman  for  the  stage. 
But  none  of  his  parts  (with  a  single  exception,  but  a 
very  notable  one),  obviously  written  for  the  members 
of  the  Duke's  Company,  survived  the  temporary  popu- 
larity which  the  art  of  such  admirable  performers  as 
Betterton  or  Mrs.  Barry  lent  to  almost  anything  they 
took  in  hand.  To  substantiate  this  assertion  it  ma}^ 
be  instructive  to  quote  a  passage  from  Rowe's  Some 
Account  of  the  life,  &'c.,  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare. 
Speaking  of  the  art  of  Betterton  as  an  interpreter  of 
Shakespearean  parts,  he  says:  "And  indeed  he  has 
study'd  him  so  well,  and  is  so  much  a  master  of  him, 
that  whatever  part  of  his  he  performs,  he  does  it  as  if 
it  had  been  written  on  purpose  for  him,  and  that  the 
author  had  exactly  conceiv'd  it  as  be  plays  it."  Brilliant 
acting  and  elocutionary  excellence  are  still  factors 
that  go  far  towards  making  up  for  the  lack  of  con- 
structive virtue  and  forcible  characterisation. 

But,  quite  apart  from  suitableness  for  represen- 
tation, Rowe's  dramas  possess  qualities  that  will  repay 
perusal.  His  merit  is  above  all  one  of  form.  His 
language  has  all  the  lucidity  and  grace  peculiar  to 
the  flawless  art  of  Pope.  Dr.  Welwood  already  was 
struck  by  the  variety  and  appositeness  of  his  choice 
of  terms,  when  he  pretends  that  in  the  delicate  pro- 
priety of  the  language  few  have  equalled,  and  no  one 
has  surpassed  him ;  and  Johnson  remarks  that  "he  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  written  in  haste.  His  works 
were  finished  to  his  own  approbation,  and  bear  few 
marks  of  negligence  or  hurry." 
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No  praise  can  possibly  be  withheld  from  the  ten- 
der fluency  and  sweet  spontaneity  of  his  blank  verse, 
which  must  have  sounded  like  music  when  flowing 
form  the  lips  of  a  Mrs.  Barry  or  some  other  eminent 
actress.^  It  does  not  roll  along  in  vast  volumes  — 
Prof.  Ward^  speaks  of  the  transition  from  the  fuller 
declamatory  style  of  Dryden  to  the  calmer  and  thinner 
manner  of  Addison  —  it  resembles  more  a  brook  that 
glides  on  smoothly  and  equably,  hardly  ever  breaking 
into  foam.  This  style  afforded  ample  scope  to  a  school 
of  players  with  whom,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,^ 
"declamation  seemed  to  have  been  more  in  fashion 
than  that  vivacity  of  action  which  exhibits  at  once, 
with  word,  eye  and  gesture,  the  immediate  passion 
which  it  is  the  actor's  part  to  express." 

In  the  feeling  for  form,  which  revealed  itself  in 
the  delicate  handling  of  language  and  metre,  Rowe 
is  second  to  none  of  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration 
or  Orange  School,  not  even  —  I  venture  to  say  — 
to  Dryden.^ 

These  qualities  ought  at  all  events  to  secure  for 
him    a   more   conspicuous   place   in  the  annals  of  the 


^  Rowe  was  himself  a  master  of  the  art  of  delivery  which  a  sin- 
gular sweetness  of  voice  helped  to  enhance.  Mrs.  Oldfieid  used  to  say, 
"the  best  school  she  had  ever  known  was  only  hearing  him  read  her 
part  in  his  tragedies".  {Rtchardsoniana,  p.  "JJ,  cited  by  Johnson.)  We 
have  it  on  the  declaration  of  his  second  wife  (Anne  Deanes  Devenish) 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  not  only  encouraged  his  plays  as  public  enter- 
tainments, but  often  made  them  the  amusement  of  private  hours,  and 
that  his  children  were  taught  to  repeat  several  of  the  best  and  finest 
speeches.  (Dedication  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Vol.  I  of  Rowe's  Works.) 

^  In  his  article  on  Drama  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

^  /^.,  p.  397. 

*  Henry  Neele  goes  too  far  if  he  cotisiders  Rowe's  versification 
superior  to  Dryden's. 
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English  drama  than  that  assigned  to  him  by  the  ma- 
jority of  modern  critics.  If  a  high  standard  of  formal 
merit  can  make  amends  for  the  lack  of  intensity  of 
feeling  and  of  creative  energy,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  few  dramas  have  a  more  legitimate  claim  to  our 
notice. 

Nicholas  Rowe  lived  in  an  age  when  dramatic 
literature  was  rapidly  declining.  Neither  he  nor  Ad- 
dison was  the  man  to  bring  about  a  rejuvenation  of 
the  sapless  tree.  1 7 1 3  was  the  year  when  —  to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  Professor  Ward  — -  the  national  tragic 
drama  was  brought  to  a  solemn  euthanasia.  Henceforth 
literary  activity  was  to  run  into  other  channels. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  influence 
of  Rowe's  most  famous  play  on  subsequent  writers. 
The  character  of  Lothario,  which  I  have  noted  as  his 
happiest  male  invention,  has  left  its  mark  on  the  prose 
fiction  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  served  as  a  model 
for  a  large  number  of  stage  seducers.  Johnson  was 
the  first  to  point  out  that  "his  character  seems  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelace;  but  the 
novelist"  —  Johnson  is  prompt  to  add  —  "has  excelled 
his  original  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  It  was 
in  the  power  of  Richardson  alone  to  teach  us  at  once 
esteem  and  detestation,  to  make  virtuous  resentment 
overpower  all  the  benevolence  which  wit,  elegance, 
and  courage  naturally  excite;  and  to  lose  at  last  the 
hero  in  the  villain."  It  has  further  been  alleged  that 
Richardson's  exquisite  heroine  was  suggested  by 
Rowe's  Calista.  This  may  be.  But  what  a  difference 
lies  between  the  two  characters!  Clarissa  Harlowe 
leaves  Calista  so  immeasurably  behind  that  any  com- 
parison   is    quite   inadmissible.     "Richardson"  —  says 
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Mr.  Gosse^  —  "has  conducted  the  story  of  his  heroine 
with  so  much  art  and  tact,  that  her  very  faults  cano- 
nise her,  and  her  weakness  crowns  the  triumph  of  her 
chastity."  Should  we  be  justified  in  applying  this  ap- 
preciation to  the  author  of  Calista  ?  It  would  be  pre- 
posterous if  we  did.  In  the  minute  analysis  of  the 
female  heart  and  the  astonishing  power  of  expressing 
its  subtlest  movements,  it  is  needless  to  say  by  how 
much  the  dramatist  is  the  inferior  of  the  novelist. 

It  is  worthy  of  interest  that  Johnson  himself  should 
have  come  under  the  spell  of  Rowe's  tragic  dramas. 
Mr.  Gosse^  points  out  that  Johnson's  dull  and  short- 
lived tragedy  of  Irene  shows,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
speeches  and  in  the  versification,  the  result  of  a  close 
modelling  upon  that  of  Rowe,  whose  popularity  had 
been  paramount  in  Johnson's  early  youth.  It  is  no  less 
interesting  to  observe  that  one  of  Rowe's  dramas 
called  forth  a  deliberate  plagiarism  from  the  young 
Wieland;  but  an  excursion  into  this  field  of  enquiry 
is  beside  my  purpose.  To  the  admiration  which  our 
poet  won  from  his  contemporaries  Pope's  Epitaph  in 
Westminster  Abbey  —  a  beautiful  apotheosis  —  bears 
an  emphatic  testimony:  — 

"Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  sad  shrine  we  trust. 
And  near  thy  Shakespeare  place  thy  honoured  bust. 
Oh!  next  him,  skilled  to  draw  the  tender  tear. 
For  never  heart  felt  passion  more  sincere; 
To  nobler  sentiment  to  fire  the  brave. 
For  never  Briton  more  disdained  a  slave. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest, 


^  Eighte:nth  Century  Literature^  p. 
2  Ib„  p.   288. 
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Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love,  too,  blest! 
And  blest  that  timely  from  our  scene  removed, 
Thy  soul  enjoys  the  liberty  it  loved. 
To  these,  so  mourned  in  death,  so  loved  in  life, 
The  childless  parent  and  the  widowed  wife. 
With  tears  inscribes  this  monumental  stone. 
That  holds  their  ashes  and  expects  her  own." 


APPENDIX. 

At  times  when  dramatic  invention  is  running  low, 
poets  of  little  originality  will  never  scruple  to  draw 
from  the  storehouse  of  a  productive  past.  More  than 
one  has  searched  the  quarry  in  which  so  many  dra- 
mas of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  age  lay  concealed 
under  a  pile  of  rubbish. 

Philip  Massinger  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors.  Popular  as  he  must 
have  been  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  during  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  he  was  as  good  as  dead.^  It  was  left 
to  later  generations  to  make  up  for  this  deplorable 
neglect.  "It  is  only  in  consequence  of  his  having  met 
with  more  than  one  editor  who  has  published  his 
collected  works  in  a  convenient  form",  says  Hallam^, 
"that  he  is  become  tolerably  familiar  to  the  general 
reader".  To  this  fact  Henry  Neele^  adds  "the  circum- 
stance of  some  of  his  plays  having  been  illustrated 
on  the  stage  by  the  talents  of  a  popular  actor."  But 
long  before  Coxeter  began  to  glean  the  plays  of 
Massinger  lying  scattered  in  private  libraries,  and 
even    before    Betterton    revived    the    Boridman    and 


*  He  was,  of  course,  neglected  during  the  Puritan  Rule.  After  the 
Restoration  Beaumont  and  Fletscher  held  sway.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  during  this  period  few  of  his  plays  were  acted,  when  even  Shake- 
speare was  eclipsed  by  "the  Dioscuri  of  our  zodiac"? 

2  Vol.  Ill,  part  III,  chap.  6,  sect.  Ill,  p.   115. 

^  Lectures  on  English  Poetry,  p.    129. 
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the  Roman  Actor,  Nicholas  Rowe  had  pillaged  Mas- 
singer's  finest  tragedy  the  Fatal  Dowry  in  his  Fair 
Penitent.  Rowe  was  therefore  the  first  to  remember 
the  "stage  poet"  at  a  time  when  he  was  indeed  "a 
stranger"  in  his  own  country. 

Nearly  all  writers  on  this  subject  have  come 
down  upon  Rowe.  Gifford  and  Cunningham  are  spe- 
cially eloquent  on  his  "wholesale  looting".  So  much 
has  been  said  to  depreciate  him  in  the  eyes  of  poste- 
rity, that  it  cannot  be  needful  to  join  in  the  general 
condemnation.  My  object  is  not  at  all  to  adduce  any 
arguments  in  vindication  of  the  author  of  the  Fair 
Penitenty  but  rather  to  try  to  remember  other  men 
guilty  of  similar,  though  less  glaring  depredations  on 
the  Fatal  Dowry.  "This  most  excellent  tragedy",  as 
Gifford  calls  it,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  scis- 
sors and  paste  of  the  tribe  of  the  "poetic  tailors". 
It  has  besides  inspired  the  work  of  genuine  poets. 

The  first  reminiscences  of  Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry 
are  to  be  found  in  John  Ford's  Lady's  Trial.'^  The 
resemblance  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  KoeppeP 
who  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  figure  of  Aurelio, 
especially  the  jealousy  with  which  he  watches  Spinel- 
la's  behaviour  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
was  suggested  by  Romont.  But,  as  Koeppel  remarks, 
the  copy  is  much  coarser  than  its  prototype.  Of  the 
main  characters  Charalois  corresponds  with  Auria, 
Beaumelle  with  Spinella,  Romont  with  Aurelio,  No  vail 
jr.  with  Adurni.  The  two  plays  differ  entirely  at  the 
close.  Beaumelle  is  tried,  sentenced  to  death,  and 
killed  on  the  spot  b}^    the   injured   husband;    whereas 


^  Acted   1638;  pr.    1639. 

*  Quellenstiidien,  pp.   185 — 86. 
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Spinella  easily  clears  herself  from  the  charge  of  in- 
fidelity brought  against  her  by  the  suspicious  Aurelio, 
and  everything  turns  out  satisfactorily.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Genoa.  We  know  that  Rowe,  too,  in  his  Fair 
Penitent  substituted  Genoa  for  Dijon.  With  regard  to 
Ford's  the  Lady's  Trial,  Koeppel  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  reflex  of  Mas- 
singer's  tragedy,  a  recasting  in  which  the  treacherous 
and  tragic  elements  are  wisely  omitted.  It  is,  of 
course,  permissible  to  think  that  Ford  owed  a  good 
deal  more  to  his  contemporary  brother  dramatist  than 
Koeppel  allows.  After  repeated  readings  and  careful 
collation  of  the  two  plays.  I  feel  inchned  to  lay  more 
stress  on  Ford's  indebtedness  in  the  conduct  of  the 
interview  between  Auria  and  Aurelio,  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  closely  modelled  on  the  exactly  similar 
scene  between  Charalois  and  Romont.  There  is  one 
especially  striking  coincidence,  not  merely  of  action 
but  of  language  also.  Aurelio  makes  the  following 
reply  to  the  angry  Auria,  who  in  the  heat  of  the 
altercation  has  drawn  his  sword: 

"Roar  louder, 
The  noise  affrights  not  me ;  threaten  your  enemies . . ." 

Romont  in  like  circumstances  says  to  Charalois 
who  threatens  to  draw: 

"Come,  fright  your  foes  with  this. 
Sir!  I'm  your  friend." 

This  I  take  to  be  a  deliberate  copy  rather  than  a 
mere  reminiscence. 

Next  in  chronological  order  comes  Rowe's  Fair 
Penitent  {x^o-^.  The  corresponding  characters  of  both 
plays  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lady's  Trial,  be 
specified : 
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Rochfort     =  Sciolto 
Charalois     =  Altamont 
Romont      =  Horatio 
Novall  jr.  =^  Lothario 
Pon  taller    ==  Rossano 
Beaumelle=  Calista 
Bellapert    =  Lu  cilia. 

Aaron  Hill  (1685 — 1750)^  a  poetaster,  miscellane- 
ous writer,  and  third-rate  dramatist,  "whose  pen  was 
said  to  have  treated  every  subject  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Day  of  Judgement  (both  inclusive)",  is  respon- 
sible for  a  tragedy,  the  Insolvent  or  Filial  Piety, 
acted  at  the  Haymarket  1758,  1760.  According  to 
the  Biographia  Dramatica  (vol.  II.  p.  327)  and  to  the 
preface  to  the  Insolvent,  this  tragedy  was  altered  from 
an  old  manuscript  play,  entitled  the  Guiltless  Adul- 
tress,  or,  A  Judge  i7i  his  own  Cause,  attributed  to 
Sir  William  Davenant,  the  opening  of  which  was 
palpably  founded  on  Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry.  Hill's 
production  is  therefore  noteworthy  as  an  indirect  de- 
predation on  the  original.  This  worthy  gentleman  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mightily  impressed  by  the  Fatal 
Dowry.  The  Biographia  Dramatica  (vol.  11.  p.  228) 
points  out  that  Nerestan's   behaviour   also    in  his  tra- 


^  There  is  nothiDg  in  Hill's  dramas  to  account  for  Lessing's  dictum 
{Hamb.  Dram,,  p.  94).  That  Voltaire  should  have  extolled  the  English 
translator  of  his  Zaire,  claiming  for  him  a  wholly  unmerited  place  in 
the  history  of  dramatic  literature,  is  matter  of  less  surprise.  Hill  was, 
in  the  judgement  of  all  modern  critics  {Cf.  L.  Stephens'  notice  in  the 
Diet,  of  iSiat.  Biogr.,  Gosse,  Eighteenth  C  entury  lit.  etc.),  a  man  of  ridi- 
culous aspirations  both  as  litterateur  and  as  a  dabbler  in  commercial 
speculations.  But  despite  his  self-importance  and  pomposity,  he  was  an 
honourable  and  generous  man,  encouraging  penniless  fellow-writers  (Thom- 
son, Savage,  Mitchell)  and  abandoning  the  proceeds  of  his  plays  to  needy 
actors. 
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gedy  of  Zara  (adaptation  of  Voltaire's  Zaire),  though 
differing  in  some  respects  as  to  the  particular  situa- 
tion of  the  action,  was  evidently  suggested  by  that 
of  Charalois. 

In  1825  the  Fatal  Dowry,  a  tragedy  altered  and 
adapted  for  representation  by  Shiel,  was  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  and  Bath. 

In  1836  a  German  translation  of  the  old  play 
was  undertaken  by  Count  Baudissin.^  I  may  venture 
to  say  that  this  translation  falls  far  beneath  the  ori- 
ginal. So  much  in  Massinger  depends  on  the  "pecu- 
liar beauty  of  his  language,  his  harmonious  swell  of 
numbers  and  a  certain  redundancy  which  gives  ful- 
ness, or  what  the  painters  call  impasto,  to  his  style." ^ 
Unfortunately,  these  qualities  have  been  lost  in  the 
transference  from  one  idiom  to  the  other.  It  would 
need  a  poet  of  a  more  rhetorical  temperament  to  cope 
with  so  difficult  a  task. 

In  1845  the  English  original  saw  the  foot-lights 
again  at  Saddler's  Wells. 

In  1 904  the  Fatal  Dowry  witnessed  a  belated  re- 
crudescence in  Richard  Beer-Hofmann's  Trauerspiel 
Der  Graf  von  Charolais.  Nursed  in  the  hothouse  of 
a  hypermodern  aesthete,  in  the  twilight  of  the  symbo- 
lism peculiar  to  the  coterie^  with  which  the  author 
of  this  latest  adaptation  (some  German  critics  will 
frown  at  my  using  so  discredited  a  term  for  a  perfor- 
mance which  they  are  pleased  to  style  a  Nachdich- 
tung)   has   identified  himself,   his    Graf  von  Charolais 


*  Ben  Jonson  und  seme  Schule.  Leipzig   1836. 

2  Hallam,  Vol.  III.  p.    117, 

'  Known  as  the  Neo-Romantic  School,  or  the    Vienna  decadents. 
Their  head  is  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal. 
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is  a  plant  of  artificial  growth  and  weak  fibre.  Some 
penny-a-liners  have  lauded  this  last  of  Massinger's 
epigonoi  in  terms  that  remind  one  of  the  audacious 
praise  given  to  Pope  by  Warburton,  Byron,  and  other 
admirers  of  that  poet.  This  is  absurd.  Herr  Beer-Hof- 
mann  is  a  gifted  poet,  though  his  vein  appears  to  be 
limited  to  lyrical  poetry.  Of  dramatic  power  he  has 
little.  His  tragedy  abounds  in  passages  of  great  beaut}^ 
but  as  a  whole  it  is  an  obvious  failure.  Bentley  said 
of  Pope's  translation  of  the  Odyssey:  "It  is  a  prett}^ 
poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer." 
Of  Beer-Hofmann's  Graf  von  Charolais  might  be 
said :  "It  is  a  pretty  poem ,  Mr.  Beer  -  Hofmann, 
but  you  must  not  call  it  drama".  The  young  author 
has,  according  to  a  dramatic  critic  of  one  of  the 
principal  German  papers,  laboured  hard  to  write  his 
Graf  von  Charolais.  For  seven  years  has  he  been  ham- 
mering at  the  old  play  —  a  fact  that  suggestively 
recalls  Jacob  and  Rachel,  or  rather  Leah  and  other 
Biblical  curiosities  connected  with  that  number. 

Unfortunately  for  Beer-Hofmann  and  his  Trauer- 
spiel  the  Fatal  Dowry  is  not  particularly  characteris- 
tic of  Massinger's  constructive  skill;  but  it  may  be 
supposed  that  he  has  read  other  plays  of  the  old 
writer.  Had  he  been  more  attentive  to  the  technique 
of  the  majority  of  Massinger's  compositions,  he  might 
have  presented  us  with  a  well  constructed  drama  in- 
stead of  a  series  of  five  clumsily  tagged  acts.  What 
is  wanting  in  architectonic  virtue,  the  author  endea- 
vours to  redeem  by  lavishing  on  his  tableaux  a  bril- 
liance of  colour  from  which  no  praise  can  possibly 
be  withheld.  But  no  amount  of  stucco  and  gilding 
will  preserve  a  flimsy  structure  from  collapse. 

It  would  be  interesting   to  know  why  Beer-Hof- 
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mann  singled  out  this  tragedy  rather  than  one  of  a 
more  extensively  known  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean 
playwright.  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  he  did  it  out 
of  a  certain  congeniality  of  mind.  Massinger's  genius 
already  bears  to  some  extent  the  iii^rint  of  decadence. 
He  possesses  impulsiveness  rather  than  vigour;  he  is 
throughout  a  sentimentalist  and  a  rhetorician.  Beer- 
Hofmann  too  is  afflicted  with  sentimentalism,  and  in 
opening  the  flood-gates  of  eloquence  he  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  his  English  master.  In  the  work  of  both 
poets  there  may  be  traced  a  similar  undercurrent 
of  melancholy  resignation.  "The  frequent  recurrence 
to  phrases  and  turns  of  expression"  which  Prof.  Ward 
points  out  as  a  peculiarity  of  Massinger's  rhetorical 
genius  may  also  be  claimed  as  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  style  of  Beer-Hofmann.  Another  quality  proper 
to  both  poets  is  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  embroi- 
dery of  their  robe  of  rhetoric.  But  the  author  of  Der 
Graf  von  Charolais  ought  to  guard  against  too  lavish  a 
use  of  imagery.  Unseasonably  crowded  tropes  —  how- 
ever brilliant,  daring,  and  appropriate  they  may  be 
—  are  apt  to  crush  the  individuality  of  characters, 
and  are  unlikely  to  add  to  scenic  effectiveness.  An- 
other faculty  with  which  both  poets  are  endowed  re- 
mains to  be  noticed :  the  mastery  of  blank  verse.  The 
resemblance  here  is  increased  by  a  common  tendency 
(strongly  marked  in  Beer-Hofmann's  play)  towards 
enjambement.  After  this  digression  let  us  resume  our 
subject. 

Der  Graf  von  Charolais,  ein  Trauerspiel,  was 
for  the  first  time  given  at  the  Neue  Theater,  Berlin 
on  December  24,  1904.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of 
Rowe,  Beer-Hofmann  has  seen  proper  to  confess  that 
the  names  of  the  chief  characters   and  some  donnecs 
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of  the  fable  are  borrowed  from  an  old  play,  the 
Fatal  Dowry,  written  by  Philip  Massinger  in  concert 
with  Nathaniel  Field.  Some  of  the  names  are  changed. 
Beaumelle  is  called  Desiree;  Novall  jr.,  Philipp.  The 
panderous  innkeeper  corresponds  more  or  less  with 
Aymer,  Barbara  with  Florimel;  Novall  sr.,  premier 
president  of  the  Parliament  of  Dijon,  his  son's  friends 
Pontalier  and  Malotin,  Charmi,  Charolais'  advocate 
and  last  but  not  least,  Bellapert,  the  profligate  agent 
of  the  seducer,  do  not  figure  in  the  dramatis  personae 
of  Der  Graf  von  Charolais.  On  the  other  hand  Beer- 
Hofmann  has  substituted  several  minor  characters. 
The  scene  of  action  is  the  same  as  in  the  Fatal 
Dowry. 

It  is  quite  beside  my  purpose  to  descant  on  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Beer-Hofmann's  would-be 
drama  and  to  examine  it  conjointly  with  the  original 
whence  some  data  are  taken;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  Viennese  poet  endeavoured  to  put  old  wine  into 
new  bottles,  that  he  completely  recast  the  characters 
and  lent  them  modern  feelings.  The  scope  of  the  pre- 
sent treatise  prevents  me  from  speaking  my  mind 
about  the  spirit  whence  such  lucubrations  spring, 
however  tempting  a  discussion  of  this  topic  might  be. 

By  way  of  conclusion  it  may  be  instructive  to 
compare  the  way  in  which  two  poets,  belonging  to 
very  different  schools  and  separated  from  one  another 
by  an  interval  of  two  centuries,  adapted  and  altered 
the  incidents  of  their  common  source  to  suit  their 
own  conceptions. 

What  Sir  Walter  Scott^  said  in  reference  to 
Rowe's  Fair  Penitent  might  be  repeated  verbatim  as  a 


*  Essay  on  the  Drama,  p,  397. 
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criticism  of  ''Der  Graf  von  Charolais",  to  wit,  that  "it  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  decay  of  dramatic  art, 
that  several  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  time  felt 
themselves  at  liberty  to  write  imitations  of  old  plays 
belonging  to  the  original  school,  by  way  of  adapting 
them  to  the  taste  of  their  own  age." 

The  practice  that  flourished  in  Rowe's  time  seems 
to  commend  itself  to  our  modern  poets,  many  of 
whom  are  sorely  deficient  in  creative  power.  Herr 
von  Hofmannsthal  initiated  the  movement  with  an 
adaptation  of  Sophocles'  Electra.  This  performance 
was  followed  by  a  ransack  of  the  treasure-house  of 
English  seventeenth  century  drama.  Almost  simul- 
taneously with  Der  Graf  von  Charolais,  Hofmanns- 
thal produced  a  rifacimento  of  Otway's  fine  traged}^ 
Venice  Preserved,  which  appears  to  have  met  with 
far  less  approval  than  Beer-Hofmann's  venture. 

As  regards  the  Fatal  Dowry  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  play  consists  of  two  separate  plots,  each 
of  which  might  have  been  eked  out  into  a  distinct 
drama : 

i)  Charalois' redemption  of  his  father's  corpse;  and 

2)  The  motive  on  which  the  action  proper  hin- 
ges: Beaumelle's  adultery,  repentance,  and  death. 

Rowe  who,  as  we  know,  was  anxious  to  write 
a  regular  tragedy,  made  short  work  of  Massinger's 
play :  he  docked  it  of  the  first  two  acts,  and  detailed 
the  antecedent  matter  in  narrative.  He  thus  avoided 
the  crack  in  the  structure  of  the  old  play,  the  crack 
that  was  to  prove  fatal  to  the  modern  poet.  If  the 
latter  chose  to  cling  to  the  old  fable,  it  is  plain  that 
his  foremost  task  would  have  been  to  amalgamate 
the  two  plots.  This  he  seems  to  have  attempted.  But 
though  he  has  wasted  a  whole  act,   he  has  done  no- 
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thing  to  excuse  or  to  justify  the  moral  aberration  of 
the  young  wife.  If  there  is  no  accounting  for  Beau- 
melle's  conduct  (I  avow  that  to  me  it  is  not  so  utterly 
without  motive  as  Prof.  Ward  would  have  us  believe), 
what  are  we  to  make  of  Desiree's  far  greater  guilt? 
The  young  wife,  unmindful  of  her  child  in  the  cradle, 
falls  a  victim  to  the  seductions  of  a  cousin,  a  con- 
temptible fop,  who,  chancing  to  find  her  alone,  indu- 
ces her  to  follow  him  to  a  disreputable  inn.  How  it 
happened  —  "ja  wer  erzahlt  das  mir?"  The  poet 
should  have  told  us,  was  compelled  to  tell  us.  But 
instead  of  insisting  most  prominently  on  the  necessity 
of  motive  (not  as  Massinger  understood  it,  but  in  the 
sense  of  modern  technique),  he  leaves  us  to  make  what 
we  please  of  this  glaring  psychological  inconsistency. 
Desiree's  adultery  is  unpardonable  even  on  the  ground  of 
impulse  and  passion ;  nay,  it  is  simply  an  outrage.  The 
conception  of  matrimony  implied  in  this  treatment  of  the 
theme  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  most  cynical  play- 
wrights of  the  Restoration.  Nothing  in  the  whole  poem, 
not  even  the  pure  moral  atmosphere  of  the  second  act, 
can  take  out  the  stain  that  mars  a  work  in  other  re- 
pects  worthy  of  unreserved  praise.  In  the  play, 
as  it  stands,  the  two  loosely  joined  plots  are  comple- 
tely dislocated;  between  the  third  and  fourth  acts, 
the  author  informs  us,  there  is  an  interval  of  three 
years.  As  a  result  the  spirit  of  the  two  dramas 
clashes  to  such  a  degree  that  the  reader  or  spectator  is 
left  in  a  state  of  hopeless  bewilderment  when,  after 
an  auspicious  opening,  the  curtain  is  allowed  to  fall 
upon  a  prospect  of  gloom  and  despair,  unredeemed 
by  the  sense  of  grandeur  that  broods  over  the  old 
tragedy.  The  charming  idyll  of  the  first  three  acts, 
which    is  consistent  by   itself,    might  with  advantage 


to  the  poet's  reputation  be  disencumbered  from  the 
dross  of  the  two  final  acts. 

To  be  brief,  instead  of  two  plots  we  have  three, 
which  might  be  entitled  as  follows: 

i)  The  drama  of  filial  piety; 

2)  The  drama  of  paternal  love; 

3)  The  tragedy  proper,  i.  e.  Desiree's  adultery 
and  the  consequent  raving  of  her  husband. 

As  a  dramaturge  Beer-Hofmann  can  scarcely 
compete  with  Nicholas  Rowe.  It  is  noteworthy  and 
significant  of  the  spirit  of  decadence  of  both  poets, 
that  they  agree  in  deeming  it  expedient  to  "improve" 
the  catastrophe  of  the  original:  Calista  and  Desiree 
are  urged  to  commit  suicide,  the  former  by  her  father, 
the  latter  by  her  husband. 

In  this  bird's-eye  view  I  hope  to  have  shown 
that  the  "stage  poet"  Philip  Massinger  casts  his  shadow 
over  three  centuries,  and  that  his  fertilising  influence 
on  succeeding  dramatists  or  would-be  dramatists  was 
not  confined  to  England. 


Fef)-d.  II.  Schicarz,  Nicholas  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent. 


ADDENDUM. 

Before  these  sheets  were  sent  to  the  press,  there 
appeared  a  dissertation  by  Chr.  Beck,  entitled  "Phil. 
Massinger,  the  Fatal  Dowry.  Literarhistorische  Unter- 
suchungen  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  von  Beer- 
Hofmann,  Der  Graf  vo?i  CharolaisT  (Niirnberg,  1906.) 

His  treatise,  which  deals  with  four  adaptations  of 
the  original,  throws  no  fresh  light  on  the  central  pro- 
blem of  my  enquiry.  As  for  Beer-Hofmann's  Graf 
Tjon  Charolais,  Beck's  views  are  too  obviously  out  of 
harmony    with   sound   criticism    to   call  for  refutation. 
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